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Handweaving Here 
and Abroad in 1951 


HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, 
starting on its second year, is really 
a weavers’ magazine — written for 
Handweavers by Handweavers, cover- 











ing important developments in the 





MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor craft throughout the world. 
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Kristina Longbers, Edith Huntington Snow, Pola Stout, Harriet Douglas Tidball, Henning Watterston, Kathryn 
Wellman, and Ruth Wilde, among others 


Silks from Siam—the fascinating story of how three Americans and the Siamese silk weavers restored an an 
cient art. 


IWVool—Most Versatile of Fibers—what handweavers should consider in choosing yarns. By Robert A. Kiessling 


A Spinning Lesson—spin your own wool in times of shortages of yarns. By Ann Muller, designer for John Wal 
ther Fabrics, Inc.. New York City 


Warping Practices Considered—by Maxwell Hawker, San Francisco, California 
Vore Letters from the Files of The Gadred Weavers 
Trimimings and Finishes—by Marguerite Brooks. 


Some Aspects of Inkle Weaving—by Elsie G. Gubser, Tulsa, Oklahoma, an authority in this field as well as 
on bobbin lace. 


The Story of the Southern Highlanders—their Educational and Economic Programs—by Robert G. Hart. M1 
Hart, manager of the Southern Highlanders Shop in New York, also will continue his articles on markets 
and prices. 


Problems in Dyemg and Finishing—By Edmund G. Lucey. 


Weaving in Occupational Therapy—outstanding articles coming from Kate Van Cleve, of the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy, and Mrs. R. T. Solensten of Tuckahoe, New York. 


Weave Your Christmas Cards Early—designs and suggestions from Evelyn Neher, who is an ardent collector 
in this field. 


How to Use a Museum to Advantage—by Edith A. Standen, assistant curator of textiles, the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art, New York City. 


Weaving for your Wardrobe—by Marta Page, San Francisco, California, one of the designers of the garments 
shown by The Contemporary Handweavers at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum and the Rotunda 
Gallery of the City of Paris. 


Exhibitions, Book Reviews, Training Courses in Weaving, Weavers Guide 
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Handweaver and Craftuman 


Editorially Speaking . . 


N these days of world-shattering 
change, it is somehow consoling to 
remember that there have 
fundamental changes in the weavers’ 
craft, from the time it was first re- 
corded in history, long after primi- 


been no 


tive peoples wove with fibers of va- 
rious kinds. 

No one knows who invented plain, 
twill, and satin weaves or the vari- 
ous types of primitive looms. The 
silks to- 
day are made on the most primitive 
looms and the patterns of the Early 
Cambodian silk weavers fit in as well 
in the present picture as the newest 
contemporary design. 


most elaborate handwoven 


The great aggregations of machin- 
ery for spinning follow the principles 
of the first flax and 
which in turn added a little mechani- 
zation to the stick spindle. Fine fab- 
rics are still being produced in vari- 
ous sections of the world 
on Fifth Avenue 


wor | wheels, 


and sold 
made from yarns 
spun on primitive spindles. Prepar- 
ing wool for the power machines fol- 
lows, by machine, the age-old meth- 
hand carding. The 
power looms present no new princi- 


ods of great 
ples of loom construction and one 
can still do many things on a hand- 
which done on a 


loom cannot be 


power loom. 


It is also interesting to note the 
constant demand, and the increasing 
modern demand, for the four great 
textile fibers—cotton, wool, 
linen, and silk. All have been written 
off at times in favor of the incredi- 
bly amazing array of synthetics, but 
all hold their place. The renaissance 
of silk, with all conditions working 
against its production, is one of those 
amazing events which constantly con- 
fuse the textile world. Perhaps it is 
all a part of a search for something 
which is fundamental to human ex- 


basic 
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istence, which has not changed in 
spite of changes all around. 

All of which is a_ round-about 
method of saying that in the Sum- 
mer HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN we shall have an article 
on spinning your own 


issue of 


wool, for 
which we have had many requests. 
In increasing numbers, old spinning 
wheels are coming out of attics and 
are being used for something more 
than a parlor ornament, so-called. 
More sheep seem to be appearing all 
over the country and perhaps, in 
spite of the huge military demand 
for wool, you can acquire a little to 
produce some yarn for your own use. 

Textiles came to the fore in a re- 
markable series of craft exhibitions, 
this spring, some of which are re- 
ported in this magazine and others 
scheduled for the Summer issue. Of 
unusual interest for one pliase of the 
textile industry was the First Na- 
tional Carpet Competition, 
sponsored by the Arthur Fleischman 
Company of Detroit. Young design- 


Design 


ers showed what they could do when 
they were presented with a specific 
problem. artist-craftsmen 
outdid themselves in their 


Michigan 
annual 





“Weaving is the most fundamental of 
the crafts. It is part of the roots of 
life, as architecture and work on the 
land. The knowledge of it dates back 
to the beginning of civilisation, when 
man, at different places and at differ 
ent times, emerged hunter 
and skin-wearing stages. So tt should 
be studied and known by everyone. It 
start in all the schools; it 
nects itself with many school subjects 


from the 


can con- 


—history, geography, botany, 
ment, mathematics, chemistry; it can 
be linked up constructively with the 
work and life of the whole school.” 
From “Handweaving Notes for 
Teachers.” By Ethel Mairet. London: 
Faber and Faber Ltd 


move- 














show which was handsomely installed 
by the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Cranbrook’s biennial decorative arts 
exhibition assembled outstanding tex- 
tiles from different sections of the 
country as did the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Museum of Art in its Con- 
temporary Arts Exhibition, from 
which the museum purchased a piece 
of weaving. The Wichita Art Asso- 
ciation, which last year presented a 
noteworthy collection of weaving, 1s 
next on the list. 

With this issue, HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN Starts on its second year. 
While it is of course impossible to 
please every weaver in the 48 states 
we seem to have pleased a consider- 
able number, according to the letters 
which we are receiving with both 
new subscriptions and renewals. As 
we have said before the interest of 
our subscribers makes this really a 
weavers’ magazine, since most of the 
editorial content is developed from 
suggestions weavers have made. Our 
only regret is that we have had to 
postpone using some of those sug- 
gestions longer than we like. 

Among other vicissitudes con- 
fronting the publishers of a maga- 
zine in the last year have been three 
railroad strikes, with resulting mail 
embargoes, which were announced 
just as three issues of HANDWEAVER 
AND CRAFTSMAN mailed. We 
know that many copies were lost and 


were 


them for sub- 


scribers who notified us. If you have 


we have replaced 
missed issues, or know of people 
who have, let us know immediately. 
(Volume II, No. 1 is the fourth issue 
of the thus 
purely for convenience of the pub- 
lishers such as li- 
braries. It is the last number of the 
first year’s subscription. ) 


magazine, designated 


and. subscribers 





Some Favorite Cottons: 


Lily Mercerized Pearl Cotton and Floss, 
oO R D E te Y O Li Fe YA id ty g Art. 114. Pearl Cotton in sizes 3,5, 10 and 20, 


and Six Strand Floss; 80 different fast colors in 
l-pound cones and 2-ounce tubes. 





Lily Cotton Warp Yarn, Art. 314, in a wide 
range of sizes; 1-pound cones and 2-ounce tubes. 


Lily Carpet Warp, Art. 414, 800-yard tubes 


a 
il, j 
U] in Natural, White and Colors. 


THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS Lily Rug Filler, Art. 614, Natural, White, and 


14 boil-proof colors. 









Lily Three Strand, Art. 714, Soft Twist. One- 


pound cones and 2-ounce tubes in 29 fast colors. 

Lily Navy Cord, Art. 1114, 250-yard balls for 

knotting belts, purses and other novelty items. 
Wools: 


Lily Weaving Wool, Art. 110. Two-ounce 
skeins in 41 different colors. 





Lily Sportswear Worsted, Art. 120. Two- 


ounce skeins, anti-shrink yarn in 20 different 
colors. 
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Lily Knitting Worsted, Art. 130. Two-ounce 


skeins, anti-shrink yarn in 14 different colors. 
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Linens: 
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Lily Linen Warp Yarns, Art. 107. Two-ounce 
tubes and 1-pound cones in 20 fast colors. 


Lily Linen Weft Yarns, Art. 207. iwo-ounce 
tubes and l-pound cones in 20 faz? colors. 
Metallics: 


Gold, Silver and Copper in guimpe or 1/64, in 
2-ounce tubes. Art. 305. 


Sicecuso"*"* 


Write for current 
price list, showing 
these and other cot- 
ton yarns, various 
looms and weaving 
equipment. 


LiLy MILLS COMPANY 
Handweaving Dept. H 


SHELBY, N. C. 
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MARY ALICE SMITH 
Editor 


Cover—Drapery fabric woven by ( 
Orval Nielsen, of gold rayon, chenille, 
and jute in broken twill, hand-dyed. 
Shown at the annual Exhibition of the 
San Francisco Potters and the Contem 
porary Weavers of California at the 
WV. H. de Youna Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco, California, iast fall. Pot- 
tery by Edith Heath which won the 
Vanuel Jalanavich Memorial Award 
made on the basis of “honesty in_ the 
use of materials and beauty in result.” 
Photograph from M. H. de Young Me- 


mortal Museum 


andweaver 
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Textiles from a group designed and woven by Harold 
and Florence Ingraham, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
shown in the exhibition, Contemporary Art in the 
United States, at the Worcester Art Museum. Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, January 25-March 4. The In- 
grahams have become widely known for tweceds of ex- 
cellent design and unusual color. Walnut bowl and ma- 
hogany bowl by James Prestini, Chicago. The scope of 


the exhibition was widened this year to include crafts 

and sculpture as well as paintings, drawings and prints. 

Artists representing all parts of the country were in- 
vited to lend works for the show. 
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A Quarter Century of Handweavers’ Progress 


A Pioneer in the Revival of the Craft 
Says We Have Come a Long Way 


by Mary MEIGcs ATWATER 


OU new weavers, who have only to choose among 

many handlooms the type best fitted to your use— 
who can get out your sample cards and find materials 
and colors for every purpose, and can find in a dozen 
books threading drafts and even treadling directions 
(which I deplore) to your purpose—can have little idea 
of the struggles of those among us who pioneered the 
handweaving revival. 

Around the turn of the century handweaving, in this 
country, reached its lowest level. A few women in iso- 
lated cabins among the mountains of the south still 
wove, to be sure, though their work was not nearly as 
good as that of their grandmothers. A few people here 
and there about the country eked out a skimpy living 
by weaving their neighbors’ old rags into “hit and miss” 
rugs. And this was about all—except for “Weaver 
Rose.”’ 

Weaver Rose was a picturesque character who lived 
on a small homestead in the wilds of Rhode Island. (In 
those days there still were wilds in Rhode Island, com- 
plete with deer and quail as well as rabbits.) He wore a 
long white beard and dressed in a bed sheet draped 
about him like a toga, and went about on bare feet thrust 
at times into home-made sandals. In a loft over his barn 
he had a number of ancient handlooms on which he wove 
coverlets and “hap-harlots” in the ancient manner. It was 
perhaps his quaint personality as much as his craft that 
brought people to his door. A bit of showmanship is use- 
ful as an adjunct to art, as we all know. 

He was very seclusive about the loft where he prac- 
tised his ancient “mystery’’ and few of his visitors were 
ever given a glimpse of his looms, until a persistent little 
group of people from Providence and Boston finally per- 
suaded him to teach them to weave. From this little 
group of enthusiasts stems our modern revival. 

As far as I know, no member of this original group 
is still with us, and Weaver Rose passed to his reward 
before I became a weaver, but I was privileged to know 
Mrs. Laura M. Allen, now deceased, who was one of 
those early pioneers. She was very active in the early 
days of the revival and was very generous in helping 
others with information and patterns from her large 
collection. Many of the Colonial drafts in my “Shuttle- 
Craft Book” were given me by Mrs. Allen—some of 
them Weaver Rose’s own drafts—and she even gave me 
a bit of the Old Master’s weaving. It is a coarse bit and 
far from beautiful, but a treasure nevertheless. She made 
a collection of woven pieces and samples which she pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Museum in Washington 
where I saw it a number of years ago and where no 
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doubt it is still on display. Though not an outstanding 
collection it is of interest and weavers who visit Wash- 
ington will find it worth while to spend an hour or so 
with it. 

Incidentally : why is it that non-weavers when putting 
up handwoven fabrics for display usually choose to hang 
them wrong side out? On a hit-and-miss basis one might 
expect half the things to be right side out, but this is not 
what happens. Usually about 90 per cent of the things 
will be wrong side out. This was the case with Mrs. 
Allen’s collection when I saw it. I looked up the curator 
of the museum and he produced a man and a long ladder 
and had things turned over. By this time, I dare say, 
they are all wrong side out again. 


In the early days of the revival we had two sources of 
inspiration: the old Colonial weavings—chiefly cover- 
lets—preserved in the museums and kept as family heir- 





Colonial-type coverlet in Summer and Winter weave, 


woven by a student of Mrs. Atwater. Pattern from the 


John Landes Book of Drawings. 








Section of a sample in a Mexican pick-up weave, 
with Guatemalan motifs. Designed and woven by 
Mrs. Atwater. 


looms, and what the Swedish weavers in the country 
were willing to give out in the way of inspiration. The 
only books we had were some old manuscript books 
notably the “John Landes’ book of drawings in the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art—and the quaint and 
amusing, as well as informative, “Domestic Manufac- 
turers’ Assistant” by the Bronson brothers, then long 
out of print but to be found here and there in libraries 
and collections of old books. 

At first the 4-harness overshot weave was all we knew 
and it must be confessed that we misused it cruelly. Of 
course 4-harness overshot is not an “American” weave. 
It came to us with the early settlers. It is a very ancient 
weave—for that matter, there has been nothing essen- 
tially new in weaving since the Chinese invented the 
draw loom, about 500 B. C., so everything in weaving is 
fairly ancient as human reckoning goes. It is a simple 
weave well within the range of the big old loom that 
usually had a place in the kitchen and that was part ot 
household equipment on practically every homestead in 
the early days; and it is well within the capacity of any- 
body with a stretched warp and a pair of shuttles. In 
Colonial times it supplied the home weaver with an out- 
let for the yearning after beauty that lives in every heart, 
and blossomed into a variety of crisp little patterns. 

In the early days the coverlet was an important fea- 
ture of daily life, to protect and make seemly the big 
four-poster that was usually a feature of the family liv- 
ing room, and 4-harness overshot was an admirable 
weave for a piece of the kind. In the old days the weave 
was used for this purpose only; it was never used, as 
far as I know, for such things as floor mats, linens, or 
dress fabrics. 

But in our early enthusiasm we used it for all these 
things. We made curtains and portieres in 4-harness 
overshot, producing the unfortunate effect of an old bed- 
covering hung in windows and doors to keep out the 
weather. We wove overshot for upholstery, and our call- 
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ers snagged buttons and other outlying protuberances in 
the weft “floats” with unhappy consequences. We made 
coat fabrics in “Whig Rose” and “Double Bow-Knot” 
and went about looking as though we had cut up grand- 
mother’s old bedspread to cover us. We even made 
lumpy rugs for the floor in the overshot weave—traps 
for unwary feet. Happily those days are no more. 

Moreover, 4-harness overshot, with its rather prim 
and geometrically balanced patterns is incongruous in a 
modernistic setting and its does not lend itself to mod- 
ernistic effects. The fact remains, however, that it is 
beautiful when properly used and in the right place. 
There is no better weave for a coverlet for an old four- 
poster or an oldtime spool bed in a “period” Colonial 
bedroom, or for a bed in the non-period, non-modernistic 
type of room in the usual American home. 

Among the ancient coverlets were a good many done 
in double weaving and a few in an interesting double- 
faced weave. These forms of weaving, we were solemnly 
told, were a “lost art.” Of course talk of a “lost art” in 
weaving is pure nonsense—as long as a shred of the 
fabric in question still exists. For what one weaver has 
produced another weaver can certainly produce also, per- 
haps not with the same equipment or in the same manner 
but with the same end result. In the case of the double 
weave this talk was especially silly as the double weave 
is clearly set forth in many of the excellent Swedish 
books on weaving. All it takes is a loom with enough 
harnesses. The old pieces, I fancy, were usually profes- 
sional weaving as the ordinary household loom did not 
run to 16 or 20 harnesses. The case of the double-faced 
weave was . different. 

In this weave the colored pattern weft passes over 
three warp ends and under one, all across the blocks of 
the pattern; and under three, over one across the back- 
ground spaces. This structure produces a closely com- 
bined fabric without loose floats, and also permits blocks 
of any desired size. Blocks may also be woven to over- 
lap in any manner one chooses. Pattern effects are there- 
fore much more varied and interesting in this weave than 
in overshot. 

I failed to find notes on this weave in the Bronsons’ 
invaluable work—or anywhere else. So | devised a 
method and adopted a special form of notation similar 
to that used for the double weave, and the thing was 
no longer a “lost art.” When some years later I found 
in an old manuscript book a draft written in the manner 
of my notation and labeled ““Summer-and-\Winter” [ was 
overjoyed. Here the thing was, with its old name at- 
tached. If, however, I had found the draft before work- 
ing out the weave it would have meant nothing to me 
except a puzzie, as no interpretation was given in the 
old manuscript. 

The Summer-and-Winter weave, unlike the overshot 
weave, may be used for modern effects and has become 
very popular among modern weavers. “Lost art” indeed ! 

In the early days of the revival suitable equipment was 
a troublesome problem. Even by the time | became a 
weaver there were only three looms available as far as | 
could discover. I bought one of each. One, on which | 
did my first weaving, was a little atrocity—a small table 
loom operated by strings with dangling wooden balls on 
the ends. It is, happily, seen no more—unless a sample is 
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preserved in Henry Ford’s amazing industrial museum 
at Dearborn, Michigan. The second was a big, clumsy, 
far from handsome affair designed originally for the 
weaving of rag rugs but willing to do other things if suffi- 
ciently urged. This loom is still on the market, and is 
still as far as I know the most loom to be had for the 
money. But it is no parlor ornament. The third was a 
ladylike looking Swedish loom with string heddles and 
dangling little “horses” from which the heddle bars were 
suspended. It was much handsomer than the rug loom 
but had a very stubborn and unwilling disposition. 

Luckily for me the rug loom was equipped with wire 
heddles and a sectional warp beam. I am very certain 
I should never have become a weaver at all without that 
sectional beam. 

The war over sectional warping still rages. I am, prob- 
ably, a lazy person, but I object to doing a necessary 
but uninteresting chore—which warping is to most of 
us—in a slow and difficult manner when there is a quick 
and easy way to produce the same result. Some people, 
I know, enjoy doing things the hard way. There seems 
to be for them a virtue in it. For such people, of course, 
the chain-warp is the thing. But not for me. People will 
solemnly assert that a good warp cannot be made by the 
sectional process. This is simply and absolutely untrue. 
In fact many materials that can hardly be warped at all 
by the chain process go on as smoothly and easily as 
can be if warped from the creel. So why, when making 
a long, wide warp for an important project, spend a day 





or two winding threads back and forth among the pegs 
of a warping board or turning a warping drum, and 
spend additional hours beaming the resulting chain- 
with the help of three or four more or less unhappy as- 
sistants—when the whole thing can be done in an hour 
or so, single handed by the sectional method ? 

Weaving has from the first seemed to me a very beau- 
tiful art and a very valuable help to agreeable living. It is 
something anybody with ordinary intelligence can do suc- 
cessfully—and a good deal of weaving is even within the 
range of those insufficiently equipped with the “conveni- 
ences for thinking” as a friend of mine once phrased it. 
It has been said that anybody able to count up to 13 may 
learn to play bridge; to weave one need only be able to 
count up to four. And still for those with wider abilities 
there is plenty of room in weaving for any talents they 
may possess. And the social values of such a national 
popular art, through which people may find the upliit 
of useful creative work, is inestimable. As an occupa- 
tional therapist | have seen what weaving can do for 
people in mental and physical distress—and aren't we 
all, at times? I have always felt that the more people 
who learned to weave, and to weave well 
part of the value 


as success is 
the better for everyone. So anything 
I have been able to learn about weaving I| have tried to 
pass along to others as freely and completely as possible. 

The fact that thousands are weaving today when, only 
a few years ago, there were only a few score, seems to 
me a very fine thing. 





Two arrangements in the contemporary manner, a rug in two-warp weave and a simple pattern in a 


Mexican weave, with Peruvian 


pick-up 
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motif. 


Both designed and woven by Mrs. Atwater. 





Hemstitched Fringe on the Loom 


by Evetyn C. NEHER 


HESE directions are for the 

three-step stitch as done on the 
loom at the beginning and at the end 
of a piece of handweaving when 
fringe is desired. A #18 blunt pointed 
crewel needle is my choice for this 
work, although another size might be 
just as useful. The thread for work- 
ing the hemstitching will need to be 
about three times the width of the 
woven materials in length and a two- 
ply thread is required. This thread 
should be the same color as the warp 
if a solid color warp, or similar to 
the weft if that would be less con- 
spicuous in the finished piece. 

Four rows of tabby weft seem to 
be the most desirable, and a firm beat 
on these tabby rows is the easiest 
over which to work. For heavy: ma- 
terials, or wool neck three 
rows seem a better proportion. A 
“fringe stick” is a useful thing to 
have. The length of the fringe must 
be considered, also the width of the 
warp in the reed, when selecting a 
fringe stick. My stick is thin mahog- 
any (slightly less than 48” thick) ; it 
is 2” wide and 14” long, making it 


scarfs, 


quite useful for 1” fringe on place 
mats where the warp is set 13” in 
the reed. Two of these sticks may 
be used in successive sheds for a 2” 
fringe on wool neck scarves. 


To end the first mat or scarf, 
weave and beat firmly four rows of 
tabby. If your weft thread is suitable 
to use for the hemstitching, I find it 
convenient at this time to cut it at 
the end of a 
thread. In the next shed put in the 
fringe stick, change the shed and put 
in the four tabby wefts to commence 
another piece of weaving. Similarly, 
if this weft thread is suitable to use 
for the hemstitching, leave sufficient 
at the beginning of this weft. Weave 
two or more inches before removing 
the fringe stick. A tight warp makes 
for rapid and even stitches, so tighten 
the warp before removing the stick, 


working length of 


and begin to work the hemstitching 
right away. 

Begin at the right-hand side of the 
work for a right-handed person. A 
left-handed person may begin at the 
left side of the loom and work to the 





Position of the needle in relation to the woven fabric and the fringe. Stitch 

One is at the right, Stitch Two at center, and Stitch Three at left. This stitch 

is recommended by Mrs. Neher as a convenient way for finishing with fringe, 
when fringe 1s suitable. 
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. This is the “hor- 


right. Step One. . 
izontal stitch on the cloth” 


Insert the needle down between 
the fourth and fifth warp threads, 
also between the fourth and fifth 
weft threads—pointing the needle 
from right to left—and return the 
needle to the upper side after the 
eighth warp thread but still keep- 
ing between the fourth and fifth 
weft threads. The needle will be 
on a direct horizontal line with the 
weft threads. The needle, because 
of its blunt point will not split 
either the warp or the weft threads, 
but will go easily between them. 

Step Two. 

stitch” 
The needle will be inserted in the 
same place as for stitch one, but 
will be turned in a diagonal posi- 
tion, and will return to the upper 
side four warp threads to the left 
on the fringe edge. 


. This is the “diagonal 


Step Three ... This is the “gather- 
ing stitch” for the fringe 
The needle will be inserted on the 
fringe edge, four warp threads to 
the right of the place where the 
needle last returned, and will come 
to the upper side in the same place 
where it returned at the last stitch. 
These three stitches will be repeated 
to the left side of the work. These 
same directions may be followed to 
do the other end of a piece of weav- 
ing, but keeping in mind that the di- 
rections read: 
“Stitch one is a horizontal stitch 
on the cloth.” 
“Stitch two is the diagonal stitch 
from the cloth to the fringe edge.” 
“Stitch three is the gathering ot 
the fringe.” 
This hemstitched fringe has proven 
a quick, convenient, and satisfactory 
way to finish materials, and one that 
withstands repeated laundernigs. | 
have several pieces that have been in 
use about twelve years, and the hem- 
stitching is just as firm and even as 
when finished. But! One little word 
of warning! ! ! Just because this is 
so easy, please do not use it on every- 
thing! Consider carefully if the arti- 
cle you are weaving would be im 
proved with a fringe, or would a 
fringe look like an unnecessary ex- 
tra. If vou decide it would be an im 
provement. or that a fringe is the 
most suitable finish for your particu- 
lar piece. then use this hemstitching 
with confidence. 
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Dorothy Liebes, employing reeds and 
suites. Built-in 


"sn Sl ace oats Ye 


Aboard the new luxury liner S.S. Independence. Drapery panels of fabric especially designed and woven by 






Bee 





colorful mixed yarns, cover the polarized portholes in the de luxe bedroom 
furniture and interiors designed by Henry Dreyfuss. 


Handwoven Fabrics on the High Seas 


by HELEN 


ANDWOVEN 


rics 


fab- 
professional 


decorative 
reach high 
standards in the distinctive 
created for the American Ex- 
port Lines 26,000-ton sisterships, In- 
Constitution, the 
country’s fastest and most sumptu- 
ous passenger liners. Built for service 
to the Mediterranean, the 1,000-pas- 
senger vessels were designed to offer 
interiors the 


weaves 
new 


dependence and 


comparable to finest 
American homes. 

On the Independence, travelers are 
already enjoying the luxury living 
imparted by beautiful textiles and 
art, plus ultra-modern conveniences 
and safety features. She is now on 
her maiden a gala 53-day 
cruise, sailing from New York Feb 
ruary 10. The Constitution will make 
her bow later There- 
after, both liners will maintain fort- 
nightly service to Gibraltar, Cannes, 
Genoa, and Naples. 

In planning the interiors of state 
rooms and public rooms of all three 


classes—first, cabin, and 


voyage 
this 


Spring. 


tourist 
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B. AMES 


Henry Dreyfuss, well-known indus- 
trial designer, conceived a rich blend 
of the traditional and con- 
temporary American. Fabrics in both 
handloomed and power-loomed 


best in 


weaves were specially made or select 
ed to conform with this basic plan. 
Handweaves designed by Dorothy 
Liebes, New York and San Francis- 
co, by Abbie J. Blum in collaboration 
with her associate Maurice High, and 
by the Willich-Franke Studios, New 
York, represent superior American 
craftsmanship. Notable is the empha- 
sis on texture rather than on unusual 
Interesting mixtures of 
and 
tions are dramatic yet restful. 


pattern. 


varns are used color combina 

For two of the public rooms, Mrs. 
Liebes created glamorous draperies, 
The 
broad sweep of picture windows in 
the circular lounge on 
the promenade deck is draped with a 
weave of cotton, silk, and rayon in 


terwoven with metallic yarns. Shades 


produced on 4-harness looms. 


observation 


of brown alternating with gray-blue 





and coral give a horizontal banded 
effect. To vary the decorative treat- 
ment, draperies hanging side by side 
different of the 
colors. The draperies are motorized 


have placement 
to facilitate closing. 

Use of metallics in this fabric is in 
harmony with the finish of the cen- 
tral lighting fixture. Above the dance 
floor is a large circular ring contain- 
ing concealed lighting and covered on 
the underside with gold leaf. This 
ring is supported by four rectangular 
with Conquilla 
Stone. When dressed down, the stone 


columns covered 
has intaglio impressions of prehistor- 
ic stones and shells. 

Another ornamental feature of the 
observation lounge is the large screen 
Emil Norman of California. 
The screen displays California flora 


made by 


and fauna, placed between two sheets 


of translucent plastic and lighted 
from the rear. 
Some of the chairs and large sofas 


in this 


room are upholstered in 
leather, others in fabric. Chair fab- 
rics are mostly of tackle twill from 
William Skinner and Son. Goodall 


15-13 
were chosen for sofa upholstery 
On the 


Fabrics of Goldsmoke Grey 


entering auditorium—a 


public room open to all classes 


pas- 
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sengers will find an enchanting stage 


curtain designed by Mrs. Liebes. 
This is woven of mixed yarns, in- 
cluding metal, in Persian blue with 
horizontal stripes of gold and subtle 
vertical stripes of deeper blue. The 
gray-blue carpet is in color accord. 
The room is equipped with regular 
theater seats and can be used as a 
chapel for religious services, as a 
concert hall, or converted into a mov- 
ing picture theater. 

Furnishings combine functional- 
ism with beauty. For example, 
Liebes blinds at portholes of the de- 
luxe cabins in penthouse suites are 
fitted into frames, for easy sliding 
across the portholes. They are of 
reed with colorful stripes of mixed 
yarns, woven on a 2-harness loom. 
Two color selected : 
turquoise blue and gold on_ plain 
reed, and shades of brown and beige 
on brown reed. 

Four of the fourteen penthouse 
suites have private outside verandas. 
For the windows of these furnished 
porches, Mrs. Blum produced attrac- 
tive blinds of the West Indian grass, 
managua, interwoven with colored 
chenille and copper in_ vertical 
stripes. One group is in red, the 
other in yellow. The red blinds are 
used with red upholstered chairs and 
blue sofa; the yellow ones with yel- 
low-covered chairs and café au lait 


schemes were 


sofa. White painted walls and black- 
and-white striped floors set off the 
colors. Decorating the walls are en- 
gaging porcelain enamel figures of 
fish, painted on steel, the work of 
Frank Nastasi and Getel Kahn 
Nastasi. 

Mrs. Blum’s handweaves are to be 
seen also in drapery and upholstery 
fabrics made on jack looms. The first 
class bar, known on both ships as the 
Boat ’n Bottle Bar, has handsome 
rough-textured draperies of cotton 
and rayon in white. Fancy floats give 
the effect of wide horizontal stripes 
and narrow vertical ones. On the In- 
dependence, walls of the room dis- 
play forty hand-blown glass bottles 
containing tiny ship models that de- 
pict the history of our navy in sail. 
The Constitution will have a similar 
display. 

Yellow cotton and rayon draperies 
from the Blum workshop adorn some 
of the first class staterooms. The 
weave is rough-textured, like the bar 
draperies, but without the horizontal 
stripe. For upholstery on sofa beds 
in these luxurious quarters, this de- 
signer created a diagonal weave of 
all cotton in beige and turquoise blue. 
Other beds of this type are covered 
with a from the Willich- 
Franke Studios, woven with a warp 
of gold and silver and filling of cot- 
ton chenille in a choice of coral, grey 


fabric 





or beige. Designed by Grete and 
Anne Franke, two well-known 
weavers whose work has been widely 
shown in museum exhibitions, these 
textiles present extremely delicate 
subtle effects. All first and cabin 
class staterooms are equipped with 
convertible sofa beds or disappearing 
wall berths, for easy transformation 
from comfortable bedrooms at night 
into spacious sitting rooms by day. 

Independence passengers who have 
an opportunity to view the captain's 
office will note the Blum upholstery 
on chairs. This charming handweave 
is a striped fabric of brown and beige 
warp and deep turquoise filling—a 
color scheme cued to brown and blue 
walls and a brown leather-covered 
sofa. 

In designing the stateroom accom- 
modations 


for all classes, six basic 


colors were selected, ranging from 
brown, blue, 
and = pink-red. 
Around these, suitable shades were 
developed. Wall colors, dyes for fab- 
rics, lacquers for leather, and other 
materials required for staterooms, 


were interchanged so that 15 


grey through beige, 


blue-green, yellow 


com- 
bination color schemes were evolved. 
No two of the rooms are decorated 
exactly alike. For inside staterooms, 
the color schemes are generally kept 
as light as possible to give a sense 
of spaciousness. 


Air - conditioning 





Handwoven draperies by Dorothy Liebes in the forward 
a. 
Metallic threads and cotton, silk and rayon in soft grays 


Observation lounge, first class, 


Independence. 


and brown, with coral. Motorized for ease of movement. 
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Blinds of managua, with chenille and copper stripes, de- 

signed by Abbie J. Blum, New York, on sun deck out- 

side de luxe suites. Upholstery by Scalamandré, draperies 
by W. B. Quaintance 
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Ail-cotton diagonal, biege and tur- 
quoise, for upholstery in first class 
staterooms. Blum workshop. 


throughout the ships—the first over- 
all installation on a transatlantic lux- 
ury liner—makes such rooms a far 
cry from the badly ventilated “inside 
cabin” of traditional ocean travel. 

Of special interest are the corridor 
colors, which are different on each 
deck. Tabs on the room keys are 
painted the same color as the corri- 
dor, simplifying identification of the 
deck and room. 

Every accessory on the sisterships 
is an exclusive including 
plates, silverware, glassware, nap- 
kins and even match covers. Connois- 
seurs of fine pewter, silver, and china 
will be attracted by the collection of 
Americana furnished by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art on a perma- 
nent loan These articles are 
displayed in the breakfront cabinet 
found in the first class Independence 
(or Constitutional) Lounge. 

A magnificient scale model of the 
historic United States  ship-of-the- 
line Independence is featured on its 
modern namesake. The sistership has 
an equally fine model of the original 
U.S.S. Constitution, the frigate “Old 
Ironsides.” replicas of the 
Declaration of Independence and of 
the Constitution appear on the re- 
spective ships. Suites on the Inde- 
pendence are named for signers of 
the Declaration and the 
Constitution for famous American 
naval officers. 

Contributing to the aesthetic as- 
pects of the new liners are murals by 
leading American artists. The Atlan- 
tic Restaurant on the Independence 
exhibits a Joe Jones painting of Bos- 
ton Harbor, viewed upon entrance 
from the sea. In the Constitution’s 
Riviera Restaurant is a mural by 


design, 


basis. 


Exact 


those on 
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Upholstery in captain's office, S.S. 
Independence. By Mrs. Blum and her 
associate, Maurice High. 


Lyonnel Feininger, depicting a typ- 
ical small Mediterranean port. On 
both vessels, waterfront scenes of 
18th and 19th century flavor, painted 
by Edward Lewandowski, are found 
in the Barbary Tavern (Cabin 
Class). 

In fact, the interiors of these great 
ships present a combination of out- 
standing American talents and skills 
that provide the ultimate in gracious 
living at sea. 


Craftsmen to Share in 


Festival of Britain 

EAVERS and other craftsmen 

will have an important part in 
the Festival of Britain, centenary of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, in 
which the whole of Britain will par- 
ticipate. To be opened by the King 
on May 3, the celebrations will con- 
tinue through September 30. In ad- 
dition to exhibits in London, Edin- 
burgh and other large cities, more 
than 1,500 towns and villages in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland will participate. 

The theme of the exhibition will 
be the nation’s achievements in the 
arts, science and and 
Britain’s material contributions to 
world civilization. The focal point 
will be London where a “‘live’’ archi- 
tectural exhibition will later become 
a permanent suburban communuity. 

In the textile exhibitions, the fa- 
mous handwoven fabrics including 
the Harris, Donegal and other tweeds 
will be shown, and craftsmen will 
be at work all over the United King- 
dom. Douglas Andrew Ltd., of 
Canterbury, a large organization of 
handweavers, will have an important 
part in the craft presentation. There 


technology 








bs 


Blinds for the sun deck were designed 
Mrs. 
Maurice High. 


and Blum 


woven by and 


es 
Rough-textured draperies, cotton and 
rayon, in both white and yellow. 


From Blum workshop. 
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Chenille upholstery with metallic 
warp, designed and woven by Grete 
and Anne Franke. 
Exhibition of Crafts in 
the Royal Scottish Museum in Edin- 
burgh in July, for which the newly 
organized Scottish Craft Centre is 
partly responsible. This organiza- 
tion has headquarters in the historic 
Acheson House in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh, where touring crafts- 

men are invited to visit. 


will be an 
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Schools & Classes 


This College Training Unites 
Craft and Industry 


T IS certainly a sign of the times 
that a college school of business is 
vyoing to The 
Midtown Business Center of City 
College, New York, a unit of the 
Evening and Extension Division of 


teach handweaving. 


the College’s School of Business, has 
just opened a unique training pro- 


gram, “Textile Design and Weav- 
ing,’ with classes beginning Febru- 
ary 26 and 27. And _ interestingly 


enough, the training program has en- 
rolled not only men and women in- 
tending to make either a hobby or a 
vocation of also 
people from the textile industry it- 
self. 


handweaving but 


In fact this active and pioneering 
unit of New York’s huge City Col- 
lege, which has already established 
itself as a center of intensive prac- 
tical training for many lines of busi- 
ness, is undertaking this new project 
as much for the benefit of the textile 
industry as it is for the individual 





craftsmen. The Center already gives 
two highly successful courses in tex- 
tile converting, which the industry 
And far 
fundamental 


enthusiastically supports. 


from there being any 
‘onflict between the textile industry 
and handweaving, it is the belief of 
Herbert D. Wojan, coordinator of 
textile training at City College and 
the originator of this 
that the industry and the craftsmen 


new course, 
need each other. And, far from tend- 
ing to subordinate the craftsman to 
the industry, this training will in 
clude enough practical instruction in 
business to enable the craftsman to 
in a business of his 
of the 120 hours of the 
will be devoted to 


launch himself 
own. Ten 
course familiar- 
izing the classes with the marketing 
also the 
Still 
another brief unit will be devoted to 


channels and methods and 


necessary _ record-keeping. 
methods of purchasing. 
“There is a definite place for the 


Dr. Harry N. Wright, president of City College, and Mrs. Wright (left), see 
collection of fine weaving at the Midtown Business Center assembled at 
opening of the new course for craftsmen and textile designers, talking with 


Herbert D. Wojan, textile consultant and originator of the course. At right, 


Dr. Robert A. Love, director of the Evening and Extension Division of the 
Colleae’s School of Business and Dr. Annafreddie Carstens, educational weav- 
ing consultant and instructor in the project. Photograph by William Birnbaum 
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independent craftsman,” Mr. Wojan 
said in the program. 
“Textile leaders recognize it and 
know that his success will help the 
industry, rather than hurt it. These 
leaders know that the industry has 
much to gain and little to lose from 
upsurge of 
whether by professional craftsmen 


discussing 


a great handweaving, 
or by hobbyists. 

“It is a pleasure to see a magazine 
like HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 
voicing so clearly this fundamental 
identity of interest. Actually the tex- 
tile industry has been hurt rather 
than benefited by the elimination of 
individual extent 
that had taken place. We do not have 
in this country a love of fine textiles 
to anything like the extent that ex- 


craftsmen to the 


ists, relatively, in many of the Euro 
pean countries where fine handweav- 
ing still flourishes. In those countries 
every family has its fine pieces of 
weaving, its spreads and iinens and 
shawls which become heirlooms. To 
be sure, the tradition has taken root 
in this country but not 
firmly. The 


nearly so 
American housewife is 


much more with 


cheap make-do spreads, glass table 


easily _ satisfied 
tops and similar substitutes for the 
beautiful fabrics familiar in Europe 

“Undoubtedly one of the big fac 
tors in keeping back the growth of 
more exacting tastes has been the 
scarcity of fine fabrics. The average 
housewife is not used to seeing and 
expecting them. This scarcity is usu 
ally laid at the door of mass produc- 
tion, but only part of the difficulty 
belongs there. True, with mass pro 
duction it is not economical to pro- 
duce pieces for individual tastes, but 
the difficulty lies mainly in mass dis- 
tribution. The afford 


to stock a wide range of materials, 


stores cannot 
whether as flat goods or as suits or 
other finished items. Also, the retail 
sales people rarely become sufficient 
ly versed in fabrics to point out the 
attractions of fine designs—even if 
they handle such fabrics. 

“On 


another 


these obstacles is 
the fact that the 
dustry itself has gotten so far away 


top of 


textile in 


from its original roots in handweay 
ing. Large numbers of the designers 
of today have never done handweav- 
ing. This 


their background 


means that they have missed impor 


gap in 


tant opportunities for experimenting 
They do their designing on paper 
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and always with the capabilities of a 
large machine in mind. The machine 
tends to dominate the design. More- 
over, too much designing on paper 
without actual handling of the yarn; 
means missing many of the subtle 
effects which give handwoven fab- 
their charm. Every de- 
signer should have the opportunity 
of seeing his take actual 
hands; the 
handling of the yarns will give him 
ideas. Actually, 
moreover, the working out of sam- 
ples of new designs on a hand loom 


rics great 
designs 


shape under his own 


some of his. best 


can often save hundreds of dollars on 
a single design. Many of the prob- 
lems that do not show up on drafting 
paper will come to light in this way 
and be solved before a mill under- 
takes the expensive process of draw- 
ing in thousands of yarns in a power 
loom.” 

From the standpoint of the hand- 
weavers the likelihood that textile 
designers of the future will be in- 
creasingly familiar with handwoven 
designing may at first sight seem to 
imean stiffer competition and fewer 
potential sales of designs to the in- 
dustry. But Mr. Wojan believes the 
opposite will be the result: the in- 
dustry will become still more recep- 
tive to the original designs of inde- 
pendent craftsmen. 

“For one thing,” he 
dustry 


said, “‘the in- 
more used to 


meeting the problems of putting un- 


will become 
usual designs on machines. But more 
important, as more interesting de- 
signs appear on the market, public 
appreciation will grow and the mar- 
ket will Manufacturers will 
need more of the creations of inde- 
pendent designers. 
dustries had 


widen. 


Innumerable in- 
have similar experi- 
ences.” 

The independent craftsmen them- 
selves will also, in Mr. Wojan’s opin- 
ion, be among the leaders in stimu- 
lating public awareness and interest 
in good designs. 

“We are thoroughly conscious of 
the need of independent craftsmen to 
market the products of their looms 
successfully,” he said. “There is al- 
ready a fine market. Also, with in- 
terior designing assuming increased 
importance in the American home, 
the market is only waiting to be ex- 
panded by the availability of greater 
quantities and varieties of beautiful 
fabrics.” 
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Mr. Wojan himself is a_ well- 
known textile expert, having been 
for many years production manager 
of E. F. Wojan & Co., of Philadel- 
phia and New York, manufacturers 
of textiles, and, during World War 
Il, a chief inspector of textiles for 
the Quartermaster Corps of the 
United States Army. 
City College activities, he is now a 
textile consultant. 


Jesides his 


The training program as arranged 
by Mr. Wojan consists of five units: 
Hand Loom Weaving; Fabric De- 
Effective Colors; Purchasing 
Supplies ; and Marketing and Record 
Keeping. 


sign ; 


Five leading women designers and 
consultants will conduct the instruc- 
tion in weaving, fabric design and 
purchasing. They include: 

Dr. Annafreddie Carstens, director 
of the hand-loom weaving depart- 
ment and educational weaving con- 
sultant and lecturer for Hughes Faw 
cett, Inc. She is particularly 
qualified for the teaching, having 
formerly been supervisor of instruc- 
tion in the schools of the 
Washington and later of teacher 
training in the Georgia State College 
for Women; 

Miss Frances Van Hall, an inde- 


well 


state of 


pendent textile designer who was 
formerly textile consultant for the 
National Industries for the Blind; 

Mrs. Ruth Eaton Purdy, an inde- 
pendent specialist in designing and 
weaving ; 

Mrs. Dorothy Dicks Allgood, con- 
sultant in educational handicrafts, 
who was for eight years supervisor 
of instruction for the Virginia State 
Board of Education; and 

Miss Marianne A. Huebner, de- 
signer in weaving, embroidery and 
lacemaking, who formerly a 
partner in the large German embroi- 
dery and textile firm, R. 
Frankfort-am- Main. 

The color unit will be taught by 
S. P. Grant, instructor in visual mer- 
chandising at the Midtown Center 
and for many years a specialist in 
display designing for the W.. T. 
Grant Company; and the unit on 
Marketing and Record Keeping will 
be taught by I. Danzig of the Mid- 
town Center faculty. 


was 


Riesser, of 


The 120-hour course will be given 
periodically in both day and evening 
schedules, with meetings of four 
hours twice each week for 15 weeks. 
Another offering of the course is 
planned for the summer starting in 
July. 





CRAFTSMEN'S COURSES THE COUNTRY OVER 


HERE can I find a weaving 

teacher? Where can I go for 
a summer course? Do I need college 
credit to enter courses in college or 
Jecause HANDWEAVER 
CRAFTSMAN receives sO many 
requests for information of this kind, 
we are 


universities 7’ 
AND 
presenting a sampling of 
courses given in different sections of 
this country and neighboring coun- 
tries which offer a wide variety of in- 
terest both for hobby and profession- 
al weavers. Many are in summer va- 
cation areas, planned for craftsmen 
who want to fit some serious work in 
a two or three weeks’ vacation. 
Outside the institu- 
tions, there are many organizations 
such as the Young Women’s Christ- 
ian Association, 


educational 


chapters of the 
American Association of University 
Women, settlement houses, and _ re- 
creation centers, both publicly and 
privately supported, which are s»on- 
soring weaving courses. 

When college 


you are checking 


catalogs for handweaving courses, 
you will find them offered in many 
different schools and departments 
art, arts and crafts, home economics, 
textiles and textile technology or en- 
gineering, or occupational therapy. 

Several state departments of edu- 
cation have special arts and crafts 
departments and are prepared to of- 
fer courses in different crafts to any 
community where a certain number of 
persons wish to enroll. If you cannot 
find any facilities near your home, 
that write to your 
state department of education to in- 
quire about special classes. This is 
a rapidly developing field of public 
education. 
New York 

Miss Florence E. House will teach 
beginning 


we suggest you 


and advanced weaving 
again this summer at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. A related 
course, field study of textiles, gives 
students an opportunity to become 


acquainted with the varied textile ac- 
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tivities in the city. The various tech- 
niques of weaving offered will be 
illustrated by many fine examples 
from foreign countries. College 
credit is given for all three courses. 
The summer session will open July 2, 
continuing through August 10, with 
registration June 28, 29, 30. 


Summer weaving courses at the 
Crafts Students League of the 
Y.W.C.A., 206 East 77th Street, will 
be given by Miss Edna Minor, the 
first from May 21 through June 22 
and the second from June 25 through 
July 27. There will be both day and 
evening courses. All other craft 
courses in the summer program, dur- 
ing the same periods, will be given at 
140 West 22nd Street, New York 
City. For information write Miss 
Madeleine Douet, at that address. 


Mrs. Myrtle A. Brown will teach 
at the Universal School of Handi- 
crafts. Students may these 


classes at any time. 


enter 


Summer students in the new tex- 
tile course at City College may set 
up their looms under big umbrellas 
in a garden adjoining the building at 
430 West 50th Street, the College’s 
Midtown Center. Classes mentioned 
in the preceding article will continue 
through the summer. 


[Continued on page 41 





Mat woven with cotton and cat-tail 
leaves, by Mrs. Bertie Johnson. 
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Handweaving at North 
Texas State College 


by RupotpH Fucus 


ANDWEAVING 
greatly in popularity in the public 
recent 
since both teachers and the public are 
becoming more aware of the impor- 
tance of teaching children to use their 
hands ta produce craft articles that 
are technically and creatively excel- 
lent. Through the weaving experi- 
ence, children are becoming 
more conscious of cloth construction 


has gained 


schools of Texas in years, 


also 


and the great role played by textiles 
in contemporary interiors and_ all 
phases of living. More schools are 
introducing weaving each year. 
Weaving has become a very popu- 
lar course on the campus of North 
Texas State College, where the sub- 
ject is offered as one of the courses 
in the department of art. Many more 
students are enrolled in the classes 
than can be taken care of adequately 
with the equipment available, al- 
though more looms are being added 
each year. Many students and teach- 
ers who do not need the subject as a 
required join the 
Often like 


classes. 
these are 


course 
statements 


heard: “My room-mate took weaving 
and I got so interested that I want 





Rayon, cotton, and yucca leaves. De- 


signed and woven by Gladys Benson. 


to take it,” or “The 
weaving done by 


exhibition of 
students looks so 
interesting and the articles so useful 
that I expect to take the course.” 
Art students majoring in interior 
design, costume design, crafts, or art 
education are required to take one 
semester of weaving, but many who 
major in elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, recreation, and 
clothing take People 
who are interested in the craft purely 


weaving too. 
as a hobby find the course of great 
value, and even pre-dental and pre- 
medical students often take weaving 
in order to gain more facility in the 
use of their hands. Of course those 
who wish to learn more about crafts 
suitable for boys’ and girls’ camps, 
for occupational therapy, and for ex- 
children find the 
courses helpful. There is a heavy de- 


ceptional also 


mand for weaving courses during our 
summer sessions, since many teach- 


ers who are employed in public and 
private schools take this opportunity 
to learn the craft so that they can 
return to their classrooms and teach 
it to the elementary 


school, high- 





Material white carpet 
warp, white scrim net strips, and 


combining 


white chicken feathers, Doris Moore. 
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Stole in cotton and wool, with metal- 
lic disks woven into squares of double 


cloth. By Rudolph Fuchs. 


school, or college students who are 
under their direction. 

In the weaving courses, we try to 
stress many aspects of weaving and 
textiles in general. Through study 
and exhibitons, students become fa- 
miliar with many of the outstanding 
handweavers and their works. Ex- 
perimentation with a great variety of 
fibers and yarns leads to originality 
and Study of basic 
weaves and various types of looms 
is coupled with suitability of materi- 
als and textures for the many appli- 
cations that are possible. The use of 
many small appliances and _ native 
materials is part of the course for 
preparation of teachers for public 
schools and camps. In the elementary 
courses most of the weaving is done 
on 2-harness or 4-harness looms set 
up in 1, 2, 3, 4 threading. We do this 
so that students will become more 
conscious of the many textural ef- 
fects through combinations of sizes 
and textures of yarns and_ fibers. 
Thus, students work more creatively 
than is the pattern is 
stressed. Later the adaptation of tra- 


creativeness. 


case when 
ditional weaves for contemporary use 
takes on more meaning. The subtle 
use of then be- 


comes subordinate to the basic feel 


color and pattern 
and rightness of certain textures and 
yarns. In the advanced course, stu- 
dents do more experimentation with 
their own drafts as well as adapting 
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Upholstery or drapery material of 
cottons. Designed and woven by 
Anita Pickard Lawrence. 


traditional drafts for a better inte- 
gration with contemporary design in 
all phases of household furnishings, 
jewelry, and dress. 

Students have become most enthu- 
siastic about using native materials, 
and they have created some interes- 
ting fabrics 
lampshades, table-mats, scarfs, up- 
holstery, drapery, belts, and purses. 


suitable for screens, 





White drapery im carpet warp and 
a loose-twist cotton. Gray upholstery 
in cottons and rayon. Upholstery or 
drapery in natural cotton and olive 
green wool (O. D. Tufts). Designed 
and woven by Rudolph Fuchs. 





Material made of jute warp and 
long pine needles for weft. Designed 
and woven by Lyanne Willey. 


They use such material as pine need- 
les, yucca leaves, cedar bark, corn 
shucks, inner fibers of Spanish moss, 
seaweed, cat-tail stems and leaves, 
tule, reed, and chicken and 
turkey feathers. Other materials that 
are in locally—and 
therefore available in local shops— 
are fishing and trot-line cords, parce! 
post twine, kite string, burlap sacks, 
copper wire, sisal rope, and fishing 
poles. The students do their first ex- 
perimentation on frames and 2- and 
4-harness looms, and the aim is more 
for freedom and originality coupled 
with beauty in color and texture than 
for durability. After the experiments 
are done, the most imaginative and 
beautiful samples are chosen, and 
then we see how these can be trans- 
formed into fabrics that are both 
durable and useful for particular 
purposes. Often more lasting fibers 
of similar color and texture have to 
be substituted before an original idea 
is transferred to a larger loom. 

We try never to lose sight of the 
main aim, the importance of design- 
ing functional, ‘asting materials that 
will fit into the contemporary way of 
life. We think that every person has 
the ability to create, once he hurdles 
the feeling that he has to use some- 
one else’s idea. Of course there are 
always a few students who cannot 
visualize the importance of experi- 
menting, and their only purpose for 
taking the course is to make a set of 
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cane, 


constant use 








Material using fine cotton and nar- 
row corn shuck strips. Experimenta- 
tion in native fibers has an important 
place in the North Texas State weav- 


ing program. Woven by 


Willey. 


Lyanne 


Training 


eight place mats, one or two throw 
rugs (preferably shag), or perhaps 
material for a sport jacket. We try to 
do more of the larger projects during 
the second term, when ideas and de- 
signs can grow naturally out of or- 
iginal and 
ting. In our classes we use various 


composing experimen- 
frame looms, belt looms, cardboard 
looms, inkle looms, 2, 4, and 8 har- 
ness table looms, and 18”, 30’, 40’, 
45”, and 90” foot-treadle 
Students have designed and woven 
beautiful bedspreads, table linens, 
and rugs on the 90” loom. 


kc OMS. 


This past summer about 60 dif- 
ferent people were in the weaving 
classes, and 48 are in the classes 
this semester. It is gratifying to see 
the idea that weaving is a girls’ craft 
has been dispelled. A third of the 
weaving students this semester are 





boys. A number of the former stu- 
dents have entered woven articles in 
local, state-wide, and national craft 
shows. Several have won prizes and 
honorable mentions. 

The art department of North 
State offers the 
widest range of majors of any col- 


Texas College 


lege in Texas: drawing and paint- 
ing, advertising art, interior design, 
costume design, 


illustration and 


crafts, and art education. We are 
proud of the fact that we have for 
time 


portance of crafts as a vehicle of 


a long recognized the im- 


expression for the creative artist. 


3y stressing originality, ingenuity 
and fitness of structure and material 
to function, students are becoming 
aware of the relationship between 


art and daily life. 


in Handweaving Offered 
on the Pacific Coast 


by Dorotry 


NSTRUCTION in handweaving on the Pacific Coast 

is offered in many different forms to meet a variety of 
needs, ranging from those of the decorative arts or ap- 
plied arts majors in universities taking a required course 
in weaving as a means of furthering their understanding 
_of the cultures of man to the individual seeking the 
solution to a specific problem in a private studio. 

In between are both beginning and advanced classes 
in colleges for students training to become teachers of 
crafts or occupational therapists; classes in private stu- 
dios augmenting college craft classes; adult education 
classes sponsored by local or state school systems and 
private studio classes, all available at the college or adult 
level. Besides these there are special schools with classes 
planned for students with professional ambitions. 

Both creative and traditional weaving are taught, de- 
pending upon the background and experience of the 
instructors, the location of the classes and the particular 
needs of the students. The students, themselves, have 
diverse goals, often in the same class. In addition to 
training for craft teaching and occupational therapy, 
their ambitions include textile design, interior design, 
art instruction in elementary high school or college, com- 
mercial handweaving and hobby weaving that may meet 
a need for therapy, an opportunity for self-expression or 
a desire for the end result—handwoven products. 

In university classes where handweaving comes under 
the category variously designated as applied, decorative 
or allied arts, the purpose is to stimulate creative work 
and to develop an appreciation for the crafts through 
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practical experience as well as to promote understand- 
ing of art through one of its expressions. Traditional 
weaving is taught as part of the history of weaving 
and basic techniques as a foundation for learning the 
possibilities of the loom. The classes are opened to reg- 
ularly enrolled students who have met the specified re- 
quirements and special students in limited numbers. It 
is not the usual policy of universities to offer students 
technical training, so students who wish to go into com- 
mercial designing usually go on to technological or pro- 
fessional schools. Special students often are admitted. 

At the University of California at Los Angeles where 
Mrs. Margaret Riswold, assistant professor of arts, 
teaches the weaving classes, beginning weaving is open 
to students who are enrolled in the art department, are 
upper-classmen or have the equivalent of an Associate 
of Arts or Junior Certificate and have completed one 
year of basic design. It is required for art majors spe- 
cializing in interior design and industrial design and re- 
commended as an elective for majors in teaching and 
apparel design. Opportunity is provided students with 
special interest in further work and most who continue 
with the second and third term are from teaching and 
interior design groups. 

During the first semester, each student is required to 
design a warp of cotton, rayon, linen, etc., suitable for 
drapery, upholstery or casement cloth and then weave 
six different fabric samples on that warp. Next, he 
weaves four different fabric samples on each of two 
warps designed by other students. Thus each student 
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works with three types of warp set up on three different 
drafts—twill, simple overshot and lace draft. The second 
semester is devoted to designing and weaving yardage, 
preferably wool suiting or coating, analysis of woven 
tabric and the designing and weaving of samples on 
original drafts. 

“I feel it is necessary for each student to have this 
much experimental work as well as yardage weaving 
to acquaint him with the theoretical and practical prob- 
lems involved in creating a usable fabric,” stated Mrs. 
Riswold. A graduate of U.C.L.A. with additional work 
at California School of Arts and Crafts in Oakland, the 
University of Southern California in Los Angeles and at 
Chouinard Art Institute, much of her weaving has been 
experimental work in woolens and linens. She has ex- 
hibited at San Diego State College, Los Angeles State 
College, Los Angeles City College, U.C.L.A. and the 
Los Angeles County Fair where she won first and second 
prizes in weaving in 1948 and second prize and honorable 
mention in 1949, 

Two classes in weaving are given at the University of 
California in Berkeley, one under Mrs. Lea Van P. Mil- 
ler, associate professor of design and the other under 
Charles E. Rossbach, assistant professor of design. One 
semester is required for majors in the department of de- 
corative arts, with additional work being optional. To 
enter the course, students must have fulfilled the lower 
division requirements in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence and the prerequisites of the department of decora- 
tive arts which include a year of design and a half year 
of a lecture course called Primitive and Folk Textiles. 
Special students who have completed the requirements 
may take the weaving course, but students majoring in 
decorative arts are given preference, according to lab- 
oratory facilities available. 

In explaining the objectives of the course, Mrs. Miller 
stated, “Our emphasis is upon creative design. The stu- 
dent is taught the possibilities and limitations of the 
loom so as to express his ideas through color and tex- 
tures in the simplest way by means of the loom and the 
thread. He studies the weaving techniques of the great 
textile periods of the past and adapts them to new de- 
signs. He makes analyses and reconstructions of these 
fundamental weaves. He experiments with color and 
surface textures through combinations of warp and weft 
varns controlled by an understanding of the mechanical 
possibilities of the loom.” 


Mrs. Miller who has both bachelor and master of Fine 
Arts degrees is a member of California Contemporary 
Weavers and has exhibited at the M. H. DeYoung Me- 
morial Museum and the Rotunda Gallery of the City of 
Paris, both in San Francisco and at the California State 
Fair where she won first prize in upholstery fabric in 
1950. Mr. Rossbach came to the University of California 
in the fall of 1950 from the University of Washington. 

A year ago, according to Lynn Alexander, assistant 
professor of art at the University of Oregon in Eugene, 
the curriculum in applied design in the School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts was changed to allow majors 
the option of majoring either in ceramics or weaving. 
Under the weaving option, it is necessary for the stu- 
dent to complete at least 8 lower division credits and 
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30 upper division credits to graduate. Supporting courses 
in drawing, painting, sculpture, ceramics, jewelry and art 
history are also required of majors in weaving. 

“The curriculum in weaving,” he added, “is designed 
to provide an understanding of contemporary weaving 
on the hand loom. Lower division is an introduction to 
weaving techniques with emphasis on preparation of the 
loom for weaving and a study of the basic weaves on 
two and four harness looms; and introduction to other 
tapestry, laid-in, flossa, rya, wrap-printing, 
and wrap dyed fabrics. In studio work at the upper di- 


techniques : 


vision level, emphasis is placed on individual creative 
work in the various techniques. 

Mr. Alexander received both A.B. and M.A. degrees 
in Fine Arts at the University of Oregon, studying weav- 
ing under Victoria Avakian who introduced the course 
at the university over twenty years ago. He has also 
studied at Cranbrook, and last summer taught weaving 
with Berta Frey at the Pi Phi School in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, going on later in the summer to Mexico. 

At the present only one course in handweaving is of- 
fered during fall and winter quarters and occasionally 
during summer sessions at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. Given in the home economics curriculum, 
the class is taught by Mrs. Mercedes H. Hensley, assis- 
tant professor of art, with Miss Wini Anderson as 
laboratory assistant. 

Although taught in the home economics department, 
Dr. Jennie I. Rountree, director, requires weaving in- 
structors to have a thorough background in art com- 
bined with technical knowledge and to place strong em- 
emphasis on the creative aspects of the craft. No re- 
quirements other than upper division standing are made. 





An original wall hanging by Trude Guermonprez, 45” 

x 24” in natural jute and white novelty rayon with pale 

yellow, pink and blue linen in lighter weights, woven on 
an &-harness loom. 
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Table mats by Rachael Chaikin, student of Mrs. Marga- 
ret Riswold at the 


University of 
Warp—pale yellow 


1/16; side borders, heavy natural linen, 6/3. 


California, Los 


Angeles. Center, asbestos yarn, 
Weft— 
green-lacquered split bamboo and natural slub linen, 
1/10. 4-harness twill draft. Table linen by Marjorie 
Sternan Meadows. Mats with warp of yellow and gray 
linen, 2/20, and white boucle linen and weft of 2/20 
gray linen, with 1/8” white asbestos panel inlaid. Nap- 


kins, warp and weft, 2/20 gray linen. 4-harness twill. 


Given as a creative course, designed to offer students 
opportunity to experiment freely, with various types 
of yarns and fibers, colors and textures, no pattern 
weaving has been taught for the past two years and no 
finished articles are made. Basic weaves are taught and 
students work out sets of 6 or more samples each on 
various warps in these weaves. 

Mrs. Hensley has A.B. and M.A. degrees in fine arts 
from the University of Washington, majoring in paint- 
ing and design with extra study in the crafts. Her in- 
troduction to weaving came after graduation when she 
was associated with a group of graduate students at the 
university who worked in arts and crafts with such 
energy and enthusiasm, Mrs. Hensley stated, that it 
might be regarded in the category of a research project. 

In specialized schools of art and decoration, hand- 
weaving may be taught as a profession or the rudiments 
may be given to further the understanding of textiles 
and design. In the latter category is The Cornish School 
in Seattle where Herbert V. Elliot is head of the depart- 
ment of interior design. He said, “The weaving taught 
at the Cornish deals with texture, color, design and the 
limitations of materials. It is not a complete course, only 
a three weeks’ experience in one of the elements used in 
the practice of interior design in which the students 
learn to set up a loom and reproduce an old design.” To 
demonstrate the above characteristics of fabrics, the 
school uses 4-harness table looms. Along with this the 
students take field trips to professional weavers’ studios. 
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In some cases, this introduction stimulates an interest 
that leads to hobby weaving. 

With much the same approach, Mrs. Trude Guermon- 
prez gives classes two days a week at the California 
School of Fine Arts in San Francisco. No looms have 
been used in this class up to the time of writing, but 
Mrs. Guermonprez was making plans to add a loom to 
aid in demonstration of the principles taught in the 
course. Emphasis in the course is placed on designs 
created in color to accord with professional production 
inethods, analysis of raw materials and their properties 
and the function of textiles in various capacities. 

The classes in handweaving offered by Mrs. Guermon- 
prez at Pond Farm Workshops are open at anytime 
during the school year to any person interested, with 
the recommendation that at least six weeks be spent in 
study. Further study is available to those who are in- 
terested and the professional training course stretches 
over a period of two academic years of theory and prac- 
tice. The study of textiles in the weaving workshop 
aims to develop contemporary craftsmen-designers. The 
versatility of the handloom allows for a development in 
fabric construction which can contribute a wider variety 
cf design to industrial production, Mrs. Guermonprez 
believes. In the professional training classes, students 
are shown that handweaving re-establishes the link be- 
tween art and progressive technical development. 

Summer school classes deal with specific topics for 
beginners and advanced weavers. Both weaving teachers 
and hobbyists have taken these classes to further their 
knowledge in handweaving. 

Weaving classes for the coming summer session 
have been accredited by San Francisco Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Guermonprez, a native of Czechoslovakia, stu- 
died textile design and weaving at the School of Arts, 
Cologne, School of Fine and Applied Arts, Halle Saale 
and was awarded a travelling fellowship for the study 
of textiles in Sweden and Finland. In the house de- 
signed by Architects Associated and shown in photo- 
graphs in House And Garden a year ago February, Mrs. 
Guermonprez was chosen to weave draperies and up- 
holstery of her own design to co-ordinate with the plan 
as a whole. She is one of the few instructors in weav- 
ing in America who teaches tapestry work as learned 
in Europe and has recently completed a tapestry of 
original design to be hung in the newly completed syna- 
gogue in Cleveland, Ohio. She was a member of the fa- 
culty of Black Mountain College for two years. 

Under the workshop plan as carried out at Pond 
Farm, students have the opportunity of watching the 
professional artist at work on actual orders, learning thus 
the problems of production along with the theory and 
practice on the loom. 

Included in the first year of the professional course is 
instruction in loom construction, drafting of weave con- 
struction, raw materials, basic weaves, derivative weaves, 
calculation and analysis of design. During the second 
year, Dobby, Jaquard power-loom, coated weaves, double 
weaves, pique fabrics, pile fabrics, leno weave, tapestry 
and rug weaving are taught. Color and texture are taught 
both years and students are shown how to translate tex- 
ture from designs made from unrelated material such as 
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corrugated paper that has been dented to make an all- 
over pattern. Craftsmanship is emphasized throughout 
the course. 

Mrs. Ella W. Parker teaches the handweaving class 
at California College of Arts and Crafts in Oakland. 
With a B.A. degree from the University of California 
and experience in professional weaving, she teaches crea- 
tive weaving in her classes. Most of the students are 
either hobby weavers or those preparing for commercial 
weaving with some teachers taking special work in crafts. 

In the group of privately endowed colleges, the only 
ones reporting weaving classes on their curricula are 
Mills College of Oakland, and Scripps College in Clare- 
mont, both in California. Students from Pomona and 
Claremont Colleges also take weaving in the Scripps 
College classes. 

Six terms of weaving are offered in the applied arts 
division at Mills College under Mrs. Ilse Schulz whose 
aim is to develop skilled craftsmen with a knowledge of 
texture, color and original design, and a background in 
the history of weaving. Eighteen looms are available and 
students are majors in art, textiles, occupational therapy 
as well as others interested as a hobby. Although Mills 
is a women’s college, men are accommodated in the 
graduate school and a few take the weaving course. 

Originally trained as an instructor in metal and leather 
crafts in a European university, Mrs. Schulz studied 
weaving in this country and first taught weaving at the 
California School of Arts and Crafts (now the College 
of Arts and Crafts) in Oakland, where she still teaches 
metal and leather crafts. A member of the California 
Contemporary Weavers, her work has been shown at the 
DeYoung Museum and Rotunda Gallery and has re- 
ceived high praise both for design and craftsmanship. 

Classes in handweaving at Scripps College are taught 
by Mrs. Marion Stewart and in addition to students 
irom Pomona and Claremont Colleges are open to spe- 
cial students when space is available. 

Explaining the training offered, Mrs. Stewart said, 
“I would hope my students would be competent as de- 
signers, teachers or commercial weavers, but I stress 
the importance of creative weaving and the expression 
of individual taste rather than traditional pattern weav- 
ing, although as a basic for achieving the effects de- 
sired, I gave a basic training in the various types of 
weave and in the structure and possibilities of the loom.” 

At Whittier College in Whittier, California, Ruth 
Gates teaches a course in weaving during fall term of 
each year. Open only to regularly enrolled students, it 
is a beginners course for teachers training and hobby 
weaving and is limited to traditional pattern weaving. 

Weaving classes are offered in the art departments of 
the group of California State Colleges reporting the 
course in their curricula. Students are a mixed group 
preparing to teach, for a career in interior design or oc- 
cupational therapy, to weave commercially or as a hobby. 
Courses vary in length from 12 weeks to three terms and 
are open to both regularly enrolled and special students. 

At Los Angeles City College, Mrs. Norma Friswold, 
with A.B. and M.A. degrees from U.C.L.A., where she 
studied weaving, teaches weaving and ceramics classes. 
Prerequisite for enrollment in the class, both for regu- 
lar and special students is a class in design structure. 
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The first semester is devoted to weaving samples for 
various types of fabrics with emphasis on creative design 
in the contemporary trend. A study of pattern drafts is 
included and one problem is assigned in which the stu- 
dent uses a traditional pattern adapted to modern use. 
During the second semes‘er the student weaves articles 
and yardage from samples woven in the first semester 
or new samples. A project is given in each of the follow- 
ing materials, wool, linen, and cotton or rayon. Co-ordi- 
nated with the laboratory work are lectures in the struc- 
iure and mechanics of the loom, history of weaving, ma- 
terials, design, calculations and drafting. 

Leon Amyx, chairman of fine and applied arts at 
Hartnell College in Salinas, reported weaving was be- 
gun in a small way a year ago with three looms and 
plans under way for expanding the facilities. 

A knowledge of color and design are prerequisities for 
entering classes at San Jose State College in San Jose 
and special students are admitted when space allows. 
Mrs. Gladys Vogelson is instructor. 

Fundamental pattern weaving, all types of warping, 
creative design, texture with color in modern design are 
all included in the course. Students are required to make 
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Drapery in cotton and rayon, unbleached and white; 


woven for Architects Associated, New York, by Trude 
Guermonpres. An original design on a 6-harness loom. 
Fabrics used in any building should not be an addition 
to, but an integral part of the architecture, according to 
Mrs. Guermonfres. Their place should be determined 
by their furpose but too often they are superimposed 
instead of included in the original planning. Fabrics 
from the handweaver, rather than those purchased in a 
shop, are included from the beginning in the cooperative 
work of the architect-designer, the engineer, carpenter 
and other craftsmen required in the construction of a 
building. Mrs. Guermonbres emphasizes these ideas in 
her summer weaving classes at Pond Farm. 
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HE LANGUAGE of weavers is 
in the textiles they produce- 
words and sentences are the threads, 


paragraphs and exposition are 
threads interwoven into cloth. The 
language is a universal one, the Es- 
peranto of the loom worker, but the 
language must be learned. Before a 
textile can be read as fluently as a 
printed page, the reader must pass 
through the textbook of vocabulary 
and grammar, must master the mech- 
anics of the language; and mastery 
is easier if a single word has a single 
meaning, if a single idea has one 
specific word to express it. 

The history of 
and as universal as man’s gropings 


weaving is as old 


toward civilization. It stems from 
everywhere and its development has 
been continuous through all 
and all times. Consequently the 
English words which make up the 
working vocabulary 
nate from hundreds, from thousands, 
of sources. Likewise, the 
and their individual 
formation originate from all over the 
world. We are a melting-pot not only 
but words and 


with one idea expressed by 


sources 


veaver's origi- 
weaver®rs 
sources of in- 


of peoples, also of 


ideas, 


many different symbols or words, 
stemming from almost universal 
sources. Because of this complexity 


the American weaver's 
vocabulary has a lack of uniformity, 
a confused expression, which does 
not occur in countries where the 
craft has grown through endless cen- 
turies among a similar people living 
in one place. 

All arts and sciences have at one 
time or another found themselves in 
this verbal confusion. The situations 
have been clarified by the desire of 
workers to communicate ideas and 
knowledge to others with similar in- 
terest, and with the accompanying 
knowledge that a common vocabulary 
must be worked out and accepted if 
one person is to understand another. 

The organizing power in deter- 
mining any technical vocabulary has 
alwavs been the printed page. The 
vehicles for establishing a commonly 
accepted and understood technical 
language have been not so much the 
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by Harriet DouGcias TipBALy 


books written by individuals, as the 
specialized, technical periodicals, the 
organs of a profession or of a trade, 
prepared for the entire and 
read more universally than the works 
of any one individual in the field. In 
the field of handweaving this univer- 


group 


sal organ has, until now, been miss- 
ing. 
upon isolated centers of expression, 
each one with a different genealogy, 
and each with a different medium of 
expression— to the 
With the 
WEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, 
publication, 
together all of 
pression and furnishes to all hand- 


The handweaver has depended 


confu- 
HAND- 
a national- 


general 
sion. advent of 


scope one which draws 


these islands of ex- 
f benefiting 
finally the 
establishment of 


weavers the opportunity o 
from each there is 
opportunity for the 
a common technical weaver’s vocabu 
lary in the United States. 

In the compilation of a common 


one, 


vocabulary and symbolism which can 


be understood by all handweavers, 


there are several elements which lead 


to confusion. First is the one men- 


Understanding Weaving Terms 


tioned—the world-wide geographic 


sources of our means of 
Then there is the natural growth and 
fluctuation of language itself, 
through which words and terms be- 


expression. 


come obsolete and new ones replace 
them, colloquial expressions become 
idioms develop, and for- 
This fluc- 
tuation is rapid when language is 
spoken but is retarded when the 
printed word becomes the vehicle of 
official language. A further problem 
enters into the complication of stand- 


gor rd usage, 


eign words are included. 


ardizing a weaver’s vocabulary—the 
fact that within the weaving field it- 
self 
power loom and the handloom. 


there is a division between the 
In the field of power-loom weayv- 


ing, the vocabulary problem has al- 


ready reached _ standardization 
thre ugh the technical periodicals of 
the trade, and_ the 


schc ols and text bor ks. 


professional 
Sut the field 
of power-loom weaving is an intri 
cate and highly technical one and the 
beginning craftsman in this profes 
sional field five, and 


spe nds fe ur, 


more years of professional trainin 
to equip himself for his profession 
as a power-loom weaver, and his vo- 


cabulary is oné of machines. 


terms and techniques are 
important to the handloom weaver 
who is training for designing for the 


These 


textile industry and must therefore 


have a_ thorough foundation in 


power-loom weaving. 
The handloom weaver, on the 


other hand, is an artist and a crafts- 
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self expression. His tools are as old 
as history itself, and his techniques 
have developed through centuries of 
effort, so his vocabulary naturally ori- 
ginates in the dim past, and the tech- 
nical terms of mechanization are not 
necessary to him. He needs a simpli- 
fied technical knowledge and a lan- 
guage which leads him directly to his 
medium of self expression, without 
the hiatus of years of schooling in 
the craft. The vocabulary of the 
handweaver, though it has many 
points in common with that of the 
power-loom designer, must be sim- 
pler because the tools are simpler and 
the materials used are fewer. The 
language of the handweaver, and his 
symbols, are a primer of the textile 
trade. The vocabulary is earthy 
rather than technical because the 
handloom weaver is working with the 
tools of direct expression rather than 
with complex machinery ; because the 
range of materials he uses is number- 
ed in the hundreds rather than in 
the thousands. 

There are two difficulties which 
most compilers of terms for the 
handweaver meet. The first is over- 
simplification, talking down to the 
handweaver, giving him the terms for 
beginning in the craft but not for 
growing in it. The other is over-com- 
plication, becoming bogged down 
with the complexities of all terms 
used in the textile trade, introducing 
definitions of machines and machine 
processes which the handloom weav- 
er will never use, techniques which 
are appropriate to machines but not 
to handlooms. 

The handweaver needs to know 
the terms which will enable him to 
understand all other weavers, and to 
speak so that other handweavers can 
understand him. He needs to use 
symbols which are universal, so that 
he may understand and be under- 
stood by weavers everywhere. 

The basis for any commonly ac- 
cepted set of words or symbols is 
simplicity and an organic quality. A 
word which is a direct outgrowth of 
a process has greater stability than 
one which is merely a name or 4 
handle, growing from some facet of 
geography or history. Take, for in- 
stance, the word “shot,” a noun used 
by handweavers to indicate one pass 
of weft through a warp shed. The 
word is a simple, homely one, derived 
from shooting the shuttle through 
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Harriet Douglas Tidball, director of the Shuttle-craft Guild, who now does a 
great deal of her weaving on her typewriter. 


the warp shed. It is used naturally 
by the handweaver because the hand- 
weaver is directly associated with 
the actual process of weaving, and 
throwing a shot of weft is the basic 
activity of weaving. On the other 
hand, the basic performance of the 
textile analyist is picking a piece of 
fabric apart, weft by weft, to deter- 
mine its structure, and therefore to 
the technician in power-loom weav- 
ing, one row of weft is called a 
“pick.”” Thus, the bases of vocabulary 
are different and each one is correct 
for itself. 

To the novice in this field as in any 
other, there is difficulty in determin- 
ing the differences between technical 
terms and names. Names are often 
applied to things through a desire for 
a handle, and they are usually merely 
local or colloquial. Anyone can give 
names, and many people do, but sel- 
dom will a name stick and take on 
significance unless it is generic in 
character, or so firmly associated 
with a dynamic personality or a 
colorful event that it is universally 
accepted. This is particularly true of 
names of techniques and names of 
patterns, two types of names which 
are often confused by the beginner. 
In most cases the technique names 
are generic ; they indicate a particular 
type of thread arrangement, and 
arise from some characteristic of the 


weave or its appearance. Thus the 
technique name Overshot is descrip- 
tive, indicating that Overshot is a 
pattern weave in which the pattern 
weft is shot over and under the basic 
fabric. Summer and Winter is de- 
scriptive, as it refers to a pattern 
weave with two right sides, one side 
predominantly light or summer, the 
other predominantly dark or winter. 
Double Weave is purely descriptive, 
indicating two independent fabrics 
woven at one time. On the other 
hand the technique names Tabby and 
Twill have geographic origins, but 
they have been so commonly used 
that they have become generally ac- 
cepted. The word Tabby comes from 
Attabi, a district of Bagdad where 
plain weaving with an exact balance 
between warp and weft was done. 
Twill originated from the name of 
the River Tweel in Scotland. In the 
neighboring region the 4-harness di- 
agonal weave was in common use. 
Point Twill is descriptive, as is Ex- 
tended Twill. Crackle Weave is an 
example of a technical name which 
has been generally adopted through 
embarrassment and has lasted be- 
cause it is descriptive. The name was 
introduced by Mary M. Atwater 
when she brought to the attention of 
American weavers a weave common- 
ly used in the Jamtlandsvav district 
of Sweden, and known by that name, 
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which English-speaking people could 
not readily pronounce. Since Crackle 
describes the actual texture of the 
weave, it was easier for weavers to 
use this simple handle than the un- 
pronounceable one. 

It is pattern names which in most 
cases distract the beginner in hand- 
weaving. This is largely a difficulty 
of improper emphasis. Most patterns 
are in themselves very minor and un- 
important divisions in the technical 
sense of the craft, and the names of 
them are transient and meaningless 
on the whole, the same pattern hav- 
ing many different names in many 
different places, or one pattern an- 
swering to names in other 
places. Once a pattern has been 
published with a name, that name 
becomes established, 
but even so, local traditions will 
tend to obliterate deviations and 
seldom is one writer sufficiently 1n- 
fluential to establish a name unless 
the name is truly descriptive or gen- 
eric. One pattern name which really 
sticks, and has significance, is Rose- 
path, the translation of the Swedish 
Rosengang. This is the name of the 
simple little 8-thread Point Twill 
draft which is used so commonly by 
Swedish weavers. Because of the 
multiplicity of ideas and the broad 
interpretations the Swedish weavers 
have brought into weaving on this 
draft, the draft itself has taken on a 
real significance and it is natural to 
accept the name which the Swedish 
weavers have given it. On the other 
hand, of the hundreds of 
patterns used for 
American Colonial few of 
these, aside from being pleasant, well 
arranged patterns, have any signifi- 
cance in themselves. If they have 
names, these names were given by a 


many 


more or less 


Overshot 
coverlets in the 
days, 


weaver or by someone who owned 
and treasured a coverlet. They have 
no generic significance ; in fact many 
pattern names have been given in 
recent years by someone who pub- 
lished them. Most traditional pattern 
names originated among the weavers 
of the Southern Highlands where 
coverlets seem to have been the only 
decorative or expressive elements in 
otherwise drab and _ over-worked 
homes, and they therefore took on 
unusual importance. The stern New 
Englanders identified patterns, when 
necessary, by the names of the weav- 

[Continued on page 56 
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Actress Laraine Day receiving instruction from Ruth Wilde, in the threading 
of her new loom. Mrs. Wilde's studio is at Pacific Palisades, California. 


Why Not “Tromp As Writ’ Commercially? 


by Rut 


after 


HE 


plying family friends and distant 


average weaver, sup- 
relatives with baby blankets, scarfs, 
luncheon sets, and possibly a length 
or two of drapery or suiting, usually 
decides she should really be making 
some MONEY for all this effort. 


And why not? 


sut because any hobby which is to 
be developed commercially must also 
be developed professionally, in every 
sense of the word, it pays to know 
exactly where you would like to go 
before you set sail. Actual experi- 
ence, of course, may change your 
ideas radically. 

How does one go about weaving 
commercially ? Where do you find a 
market ? what 
patterns are saleable, and in what 
quantity ? Where do you BEGIN? 


How do you know 


My own training began under Elsa 
Ulbrecht at the Summer School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
was followed a few years later by an 
Later, through 


advanced course. 


teaching at various hospitals, my 


C. WILDE 


technique and_ versatility were de- 

veloped to a point where I suddenly 

realized I was ready to turn a profit 
if I wanted to. 

From there it was a simple matter 
to find my own particular opportun- 
ity. A close friend bought a pottery 
California 
mats to match the dinnerware. It was 
just the 
kind of thing I had been looking for. 
The sold the pottery 
and mats asked me to submit a line 
of samples to be used for interior 


“Wilde Weaves”’ 


company in and needed 


an interesting challenge, 


brokers who 


decoration. was 


born. 

For a successful commercial weav- 
er, nothing is more disastrous than 
setting forth to sell an article made 
exactly as given on a certain page of 
your bo »k. Who 


particularly 


favorite weaving 
wants to buy something, 
at the current price of handweaving, 
that can be duplicated, and probably 
has been, by hundreds of other 
weavers? Stay away from published 


designs which give not only the num- 
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ber of threads to a draft, but are 
complete with colors and weight of 
yarns to be used. 

Fundamental training for a hand- 
weaver who wishes to enter the mar- 
ket should be the completion of any 
good course, with the emphasis 
placed on a thorough knowledge of 
drafting. We are presupposing that 
of course you weave well and evenly 
and with as few imperfections as 
possible. A few are permissable ; 
after all it is still HAND weaving, 
not the work of a robot machine. 
The Guatemalans always deliberately 
put in a spot of color foreign to the 
design, for, they say, only God can 
do perfect work. 

Decide on the articles to be made, 
such as belts, bags, luncheon sets, 
suiting or upholstery, for example, 
which will determine whether or not 
the size of your loom is adequate. 
DON’T try to make _ everything 
yourself. Choose instead what you 
LIKE best to make and let a student 
or associate make the other things 
which she particularly enjoys. 

Remember, too, that most small 
articles have to be finished by hand 
and sewn just as well as other pro- 
fessionally made articles. If you 
don’t know how to sew well, drapery 
and upholstery fabrics might be your 
best choice. 

A study of your local market will 
guide you in deciding upon market- 
able products. Your potential clients, 
aside from individuals, probably will 
be decorators, clubs, and the local 


stores. 





(Left) couch upholstered in handwoz 


If you feel insecure in the use of 
color, line, or texture, there are many 
places to do research. Any library art 
department has innumberable books 
and plates of paintings by the old 
masters. Their color combinations 
can be a source of wonderful inspira- 
tion for upholstery and _ suitings. 
Wallpaper designs give some of the 
latest color trends, as do commercial 
fabrics of all kinds. Read all possible 
magazine articles on fashion or in- 
terior decoration—whichever will fit 
your particular field. Keep your eyes 
open, and be alert to anything which 
will increase your perception of not 
only the new and modern but of the 
irreplaceable designs of the past. 
Regular visits to galleries showing 
paintings and even sculpture can be 
grist for your mill. Keep in mind at 
all times what sort of fabric seems 
to be indicated by the current trend; 
rough or smooth texture, sharp, clear 
color or monotone. 

Renting an office or workroom is 
sometimes more financial responsibil- 
ity than can be managed by one per- 
son. If this is the case, why not find 
a few weavers, choose a trade name, 
and start in as a group? 

Wilde Weaves is a group of form- 
er students of mine who wished to 
augment their income by commercial 
weaving. All orders clear through the 
studio. The time of delivery is given 
the student along with complete di- 
rections and material to be used and 
regular supervision is maintained, 
but the student fits her working time 
to her personal schedule. 


Oe 


> nant 


As the majority of us do uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics, we all use 
64-inch 8-harness double beam 
looms, with several sizes of reeds. A 
4-harness loom, of course, has in- 
finite combinations. You must re- 
member, however, that this is a 
strictly competitive business and any 
advantage you can give yourself over 
other weavers by using more special- 
ized equipment counts. Eight har- 
ness looms are just that much 
more help. We use one-quarter horse 
power motors to wind our bobbins 
and spools for sectional warping. 
This not only saves time but permits 
one person to put on a long warp 
alone, which we have found to be 
important in fixing the price of fin- 
ished material. 

The next step is to present attrac- 
tively what you want to sell, and it’s 
going to call for all your ingenuity. 
We make groups of samples of dif- 
ferent types of fabric, mounting or 
binding in folders, and take them to 
the buyers we feel they would most 
satisfy. We have found buyers for 
stores eager for fresh, new, and un- 
usual merchandise. Remember, they 
know best what their stores’ stand- 
ards are and what their clients like. 
We have found it doesn’t pay to im- 
pose our own ideas of color or design 
on them, unless specifically asked to. 
Conversely, we have learned an as- 


tonishing amount by honest criti- 
cism. So don’t let criticism ruffle 
your feathers, just listen and like it! 
Also, I must say that what one buyer 
will turn down cold another may be 





mam 


‘en fabric from Wilde Weaves. Three shades of brown linen, 14/2 warp, with 


heavy cotton boucle and rayon in sand tones. (Right) upholstery fabric made with 8/2 cotton warp, heavy cotton 
voucle weft, with sections of chenille and rayon in darker tones. Metallic highlights. 
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(Left) cornice fabric to match upholstery, using Lurex in different sizes, and in lower left, design in silver soutache 


braid. (Right) three upholstery fabrics for Provincial decor, woven on 8-harness threading, suiting drafts trans- 


posed onto larger dent reed, with heavier wool for warp and weft. All Photographs by Freeman-Wilde 


delighted with. So keep trying. If 
three of four turn it down, could be 
that you must change your ways. 

If it is feasible in your neighbor- 
hood and you can turn out sufficient 
work to warrant it, find a broker to 
handle your work on a percentage 
basis. Usually the commission is 
around 15 per cent of the net price. 
Work handled this way is necessarily 
a more repetitive business and you 
may prefer it as it takes less design- 
ing. Naturally, the broker is not in- 
terested in spending his time selling 
a yard here and a yard there. Rather, 
he deals in bolts of drapery or gross- 
es of luncheon sets done in the same 
design with different colors. Above 
all, don’t forget that if he goes after 
business, you must be able to fill the 
orders in a reasonable length of time. 
One person working alone can’t al- 
ways do it. 

Other important items in your 
business are letterheads, statements, 
order pads, and labels. These should 
be done by a competent commercial 
printer, who will advise you as to 
design. By having letterheads you 
indicate to supply houses that you 
intend to go into business and con- 
sequently it is easier to establish 
wholesale connections—an essential 
if you are to keep your fabrics down 
to saleable prices. 

Our students, whether college art 
majors or self-taught weavers, all 
must learn to be proficient workmen 
and to keep their tools in perfect 
working order. Dust your loom daily 
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before starting to weave. Tighten all 
bolts at least once a week, more often 
if they are used by heavy-handed 
beaters. Vacuum and oil the parts 
after each job. It is easy enough to 
clean a rusty reed with kerosene be- 
fore a job, not at all easy to get rust 
spots out of finished material. Lift 
the reed between; threadings so that 
by no possible chance can small tufts 
of a previous color be woven into the 
next job. 

Nail polish is taboo. This may 
sound trivial, but if a piece chips off 
it is difficult to get out of the woven 
cloth, and in the finishing process it 
may show up as a very sad red blur, 
a disaster of considerable magnitude ! 

In other words, failure to be metic- 
ulous about your equipment is akin 
to playing an untuned piano. Oh, 
more thing—if you are 
weaving a baby blanket, don’t let any 
cigar smokers hang around unless 
you are prepared to wash and wash 
and wash before selling it! 


yes, one 


We take all our finished weaving 
to a commercial house that does any 
needed fulling, felting, or steam 
pressing. There the completed job is 
put on a roller to keep it from being 
creased, and is wrapped for delivery. 
If there is no such concern in your 
neighborhood, you can do the same 
thing yourself with a little effort. 

Individuals sometimes appreciate 
the articles being gift wrapped. We 
keep all feminine accessories in a 
stock drawer that has been lacquered 
with a good sachet. 


Keep a complete record of every 
job, along with a small sample. We 
have a large scrap book to show 
clients. In another book we _ keep 
duplicate samples with any correc- 
tions in draft we have found desir- 
able. The same draft can be used sev- 
eral times over by changing the size 
of the reed used and the weight of 
the yarn. In fact, endless variety can 
be made by changing the size of the 
warp and weft threads and the meth- 
od of denting. We frequently use a 
small table loom, and just “play” 
with all sizes of threads, in this way 
getting ideas for future work. 

During the past year the Radcliffe 
College Alumnae had a tour of con- 
temporary houses. My Pacific Pali- 
home included for it is 
modern in design and we have two 
active hobbies going full speed, my 


sades was 


weaving and 
There were several hundred sight- 
seers during 


my son's photography. 


the given days of the 
tour, and on the following weekend 
more than a hundred others called to 
see all the handwoven material used 
in the house. I tell you this to show 
you what remarkable interest there 
is in weaving at the present time, 
and so encourage you anew to selling. 

To sum it all up, commercial 
weaving is not easy. You will do lots 
of lying awake nights, muttering to 
yourself and dreaming up impossible 
drafts. In the long run, however, it 


is satisfying and rewarding work, 
not to mention an unending source 


of meeting interesting people. 
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Weaves in Figured Silks 


by Litt BLUMENAU 


EFORE the 

draw loom in the sixth century, 
figured textiles were executed in tap- 
estry technique, or brocaded on plain 
cloth. The universal primitive loom 
consisted either of two rods, or of a 
frame, to hold the warp. 
Fingers, sticks, or heddle rods were 
used to lift the threads so that the 


invention of the 


simple 


weft could pass between them. To 
avoid tedious lifting of warp 


threads, the heddle rods were even- 
tually connected to treadles. The 
weaver could then use his hands for 
shuttle and beater; and hence do 
faster weaving. 

With treadle weaving only simple 
ornaments could be accomplished. A 
desire for ornaments and 


longer cloth led to the invention of 


larger 


the draw loom, in which weighted 
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Diagram of pile weaving method on the loom. Sectional 
view of the method of interlacing both pile warp threads 
B—Pile Threads; C- 


Section of knife. 


in the ground cloth. A, 
wire; D 
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heddles were designed to hang ireely, 
taking up no more space than eight 
or ten shafts. An assortment of warp 
threads could then be lifted with a 
pulley, which was at first manipu- 
lated by draw boys, later by a mech- 
anical drawing device. Even the Jac- 
guard machine did not alter the es- 
sential principle of the draw loom. 
The weavers of the sixth century 
had found a tool which could pro- 
and 


duce color 


matif 


weave contrasts in 


With this 


loom they could control warp ends 


and_ background. 
to accomplish variation in a single 
weft carried across the width of the 
cloth. This operation at the 
time effected color contrasts. When a 
technique was perfected, it became 
popular and was handed on to the 
next generation of weavers. 


sane 
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Weft Twill enlarged from a Byzan- 
tine figured silk, 11th century. 





Cut and uncut pile, enlarged. Italy, 16th century. 
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During the Byzantine period weft 
twill was invented—and also double 
cloth—these were the popular silk 


weaves. Weft twill was developed 
from tapestry technique, in which 
concealment of warp (necessary in 
figure weaving ) is characteristic. The 
twill effect was also popular because 
it displayed the luster of silk, a pos- 
sibility not present in tapestry or 
plain weave. Silk had become plenti- 
ful in the Near East and the inven- 
tion of the draw loom was timely. 

Some of the weaving develop- 
ments of the sixth century were 
probably done with the use of two 
beams. It was necessary to have one 
warp making the pattern, its alter- 
nate concealing the weft. A textile in 
three colors, with red, black, and blue 
weft pattern, for example, was prob- 
ably woven as follows: A shed was 
formed, with parts of the ground 
warp and parts of the twill warp 
raised. A red pick only was visible on 
the twill warp, whereas the ground 
warp concealed the blue and _ black. 
In the next area the black weft ran 
over the covered blue and red, crea- 
ting a solid black area next to one of 
solid red. The inner warp was never 
interlaced with the weft. The early, 
ingenious procedure differed from 
later constructions, in which figure 
and background are of contrasting 
weave. 

Double cloth weave, the other fa- 
vorite of Byzantine silk weavers, has 


always been useful in ornamental 


work. Persian and Spanish weaving 
shows expert use of this construction. 





Damask, enlarged, 17th century. 


the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries was based on plain 
weave. Two independent layers were 
stitched together, wherever desired 
in the figure weave. This was ac- 
complished by raising the back warp 


Double weave of 


above the face filling, or by lowering 
the face warp below the back filling. 

Velvet weaves, traditional in the 
composition of decorated fabrics, 
may have originated in Persia. Al- 
though there are no examples of 
Persian velvet woven before the six- 
teenth century, it is probable that the 
warp pile, which is a characteristic 
of velvet, is a result of Oriental 
hand-knotting. However, the earliest 
examples of velvet are Italian, and 
records list the existence of Venetian 
velvet guilds in the fifteenth century. 

The brushlike pile of 
formed by a loop and ground warp 
tied together. The first step in weav- 
ing figured 


velvet is 


velvet may be accom- 
plished by varying the height of the 
loops, or by using a mixture of loops, 
with some cut. Other patterned vel- 
vets are composed of figures in loop 
technique with the background a 
foundation cloth of plain, twill, or 
satin weave. The most elaborate vel- 
vets have a pile of one color, with 


contrasting background color and 
brocade effects. 
The velvet weaver places two 


different beams of his 
loom. The longer pile warp is fixed 
hich in the loom, to lead over a small 
roller, in a downward direction, to- 
ward the heddles. The weaver also 
uses a wire, the thickness of the de- 


warps on 





sired loop, with a groove cut in che 
top of the wire. This instrument is a 
little wider than the fabric and, in 
cross section, is elliptical in form. A 
trevette, or sharp knife, is another 
important tool of the weaver. 

After he has interlaced the re- 
quired number of ground picks be- 
tween the combined warps, a new 
shed is formed. This can be done in 
two ways: the entire figure pile can 
be raised, the ground warp below ; or 
some of the pile can be raised, with 
the other half of the pile threads be- 
low. In this shed, the wire is inserted 
and the beater forcefully pushed to- 
wards it, the previous 
ground picks. Because of the ellip- 
tical shape of the loop wire, the reed 
the when 
pressed toward the interlacing. It 
stays in this upright position until a 
new ground shed is formed. 


close to 


contacts grooved edge 


When five or six wires have been 
inserted, a most delicate operation 
begins. The weaver holds the tre- 
vette—sharp edge in the groove 
and draws it across the pile sections. 
If a combination of cut and uncut 
loops is desired, the grooved wire is 
alternated The 
weaver may now have as many as 50 
warps, 


with a smooth one. 
variation in 
the pile requires close observation. 


therefore color 
Each color makes a small pile beam, 
individually weighted and mounted 
in a frame in back of the loom. Wo- 
ven velvet was delicate and could be 
spoiled by pressure. A special roller, 
hollow and larger in circumference 


than an ordinary one, was used to 





Brocatelle, enlarged. Spain, 17th century. 
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(left) Brocade on ribbed background, enlarged. France, 18th century. 





(right) Reverse side of brocade. All photo- 


graphs from The Cooper Union Museum, New York City. 


The finished 
through a narrow 
opening inside the beam, over a small 
rod, to the top of a bench where it 
collected. 


material. 
passed 


protect the 
velvet 


Damask was also an extensively 
woven product during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The prin- 
cipal element in damask, which is 
satin, from twill. 
Satin and twill had each their own 
binding technique, 


was developed 
however. In a 
twill, the float of each filling is set 
one warp thread to the right, or left, 
of that of the preceding filling. The 
twill has a straight diagonal, where- 
as satin has sea tered binding points. 
In a typical damask the figure is 
formed by a weft satin on a warp 
float background. This combination 
creates contrasting light reflection 
and produces also a reversible cloth. 

Brocatelle, another traditional silk 
fabric, was developed from satin 
weave. It was produced in the fif- 
teenth century in considerable quan- 
tities and is a typically Baroque pro- 
duct. Its raised satin figure 
brocatelle a rich appearance, very 
different from damask. in which the 
warp floats are kept in the _ back- 
ground. The weft parts in brozatelle 
are held down tightly by a senarate 
binder to bring out loose warp floats 


gives 
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in the figure. To give bulk, the figure 
warp is light'y weighted and _ the 
binder roller heavy. The effect of 
bulk in antique brocatelle was height- 
ened by the harshness of its linen 
weft alternating with silk. 

The advanced weavers of the eigh- 
teenth century decorated 
cloth with weave 
which was first popularized in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
when gold thread was extensively 


almost 


every brocade, a 


used. The core of the early gold yarn 
was either silk or linen, covered with 
gold-beaters’ skin. In the eighteenth 
century, metal strips, usually silver 
gilt, became the fashion. 

The brocade is not 
flat, like that of damask; or massive, 
as in brocatelle. Figures and flowers 
are slightly raised, with twill or satin 
The background is _ usually 
either ribbed or plain. Snecial filling 


surface of a 


wefts. 


threads are introduced in brocading, 
but without forming a 
part of the cloth. 
shaded threads 


compouhd 
These colorful 


appear only at iso- 
lated spots to bring out the figure. 
Brocade is woven with the reverse 
side of the cloth toward the weaver, 
who has to handle a large assortment 
of small shuttles. Many shots have 


to be made in each line of the weav- 


ing; one for the background, and 
several for all the brocading parts. 
Here the weaver has to be ingenious, 
as in velvet production. 

There are many variations of bro- 
cades, with constant weave interplay 
figure and _ background. 
Often the flower outlines have longer 
floats than the part of the 
flower, to give plastic effect against 
the warp satin ground. Other mix- 
tures woven orna- 
ments on ribbed surfaces. Dots, dia- 


between 


inner 


consist of solid 
pers, and zigzags are generally form- 
ed by the rib. In certain silks, color- 
ful brocaded motifs compete 
background ornamentation in 


with 
float 
and plain weave of white on white. 
At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, striped taffetas with brocaded 
spots were introduced, and were still 
in fashion in the time of Jacquard. 

Silk weaving history is especially 
interesting to contemporary weavers, 
generally working in heavier yarns 
on less fastidious constructions. The 
refinement, and fine points, of silk 
weaving desirable 
knowledge. Our use of weaving tools 


technique add 
and materials takes inspiration from 
the former inventiveness in silk. The 
modern weaver’s view of and for his 
craft is thereby deepened. 
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Handbag woven in pick- Gold pattern on white 
up technique by Elizabeth background. Cord of gold 
with gold balls at ends. 
boucle for backgroundand One of six shown here, 


Roberts, using brown 


henna and gold for the designed and woven by 
pattern. Miss Roberts. 


Tobby weave evening bag 


of white nubby rayon, braid, top background of 


with silver top, by Mrs. 
Engleman. 


all-purpose cotton. Pat- 
tern green and yellow. 





Handbag in miniature Woven panel inset in 
Whig Rose pattern woven black faille bag. Pattern 
in red and gold om black 


by Mrs. Dorothea M. 
Engleman of Fort Worth. 
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Bag with base of straw 


Go Adventuring With 
Your Pick-Up Stick 


by EL1zABETH ROBERTS 

VEN the most confirmed “texture-ite” must feel at 

times a need for a little diversion from the business 
of twilling yards and yards of material for draperies 
and suiting and upholstery. When the keen edeve of her 
enthusiasm becomes blunted I suggest that the weaver 
give herself a complete change by adventuring with her 
pick-up stick into the field of design. She may choose 
bold patterns in brilliant colors, or simple ones in sub- 
dued shades, whichever is the more suited to her mood 
and requirements. 

For such interlude weaving I have found bags a most 
satisfying project. With the ready-made tailored lin 
ings and frames which are now on the market one can 
easily makes a product as finished in appearance as that 
of a professional,—and at very small cost. All the bags 
in the accompanying pictures were woven with odds 
and ends of material which I had on hand. The weav- 
ing was done on the small, 8-inch 4-harness table loom. 

Every weaver probably has her pet threading for the 
pick-up technique. Any cross stitch pattern which will 
adjust itself to the shape of the bag may be used. 


Black, Turquoise, and Gold Bag 
Designed and Woven by Mrs. Dorothea M. Engleman 


RT an a 






Toa ee ee 


Warp Lily Art tures of any pat and 10/3 tur 

714. size §=10/3 tern are gool quoise 

turquoise Star This was Minia 16 black 

crochet cotton ture Whig Rose 20 turquoise, etc... 

black, turquoise 44 threads to pat ending with 6 
Weft: heavy me tern—use 4 re black 

tallic thread peats=176 ends Weave with metal 
Reed: 16, set one Chread in this or lic using stand 

to dent der ard tie-up 

; .; lreadle: 1, 2, 1, 3, 
Width in reed: 11 6 black 4, 3. Repeat. 
Pattern: Minia- 20 alternate heavy No tabby used 
White Pouch Bag rom Mrs. Engleman’s Collection 
Warp: 20/2 Du Width in reed could be used 

reen either 10” or 20” Decide on size of 
Weft: rayon nub Pattern tabby bag wanted and 

by thread weave used so weave enough to 
Reed: 15. set two any style hand make it 

ends to dent bag pattern 





Pattern in gold against a Base of white leather. Pat 
red background. Red cord tern in light green and 
with gold balls. yellow on white. 
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Main building of The Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown, New York, where weaving 1s done. 
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Seminars on Early American Crafts 


HIS coming summer the fourth 
seminar on 
Crafts will be 
The Farmers’ Museum in Coopers- 
town, New York, as part of the 
larger program called Seminars on 
American Culture held each year by 
York State Historical As- 
sociation. Although in previous years 
the Crafts Section has included “lab- 
oratory” 


successive Karly 


American given in 


the New 


courses in blacksmithing, 


and other 


selected to give the 


broom-making subjects 
student back- 
ground on the hand tools used dur- 
ing the formative years of our re- 
public, the program for 1951 will 
deal exclusively with spinning, dye 
ing, and weaving of fibers. 


Miss MacFarlane is curator of 
the New York State Historical As- 
sociation museums, Fenimore House 
and The Farmers’ Museum at Coo- 
perstown, New York. 
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by JANET R. MacFarvant 

The seminar is a participation course 
in early American textile techniques. 
Every student will be given oppor- 
tunity to work at the actual prepara- 
tion of fibers, dyes, and fabrics using 
equipment and methods current in 
eastern United States 1850. 
None will carry each process to com- 
pletion, but through lectures and by 
handling the old barn frame looms, 
the various types of spinning wheels 
and the student 
will have at the end of the course an 
understanding of the production of 
early American fabrics, and a know- 
ledge of the way of life of people 
who 


before 


various fibers, the 


and _ frontier 
1840. In this 
flax, and 
cotton will be used, each processed 
from the natural state to the finished 
cloth. 

The faculty who teach this course 
are mainly the staff of The Farmers’ 


lived on farms 


communities before 


teaching program wool, 


concentrated 
courses for the seminar period, those 


Museum who give 
courses built around the processing 
of fibers tech- 
niques which are developed for the 
entire 


and demonstration 


season. In the spring these 
men take the plow to a field above 
the museum and plant flaxseed by 
the old broadcast method. This crop 
is tended carefully and when ripe it 
is hand pulled, laid in windrows to 
dry, then bundled for carting to the 
retting pond. Seminar students will 
be taken to the field to see the crop, 
instructed in the early methods of 
pulling, retting, breaking and hetch- 
elling and spinning, many of which 
processes they will do 
with the year’s 
crop which hung in the rafters all 
winter. Fine thread will be spun on 


themselves, 


working previous 


the small wheel and cord, spun from 


tow, will be set up on a _ coarser 


wheel, ready for rope making which 
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Virginia Parslow spinning flax—Bar- 
bara Miller, apprentice, ai reel. 


will be included in the course. 

A new fleece is added to the de- 
monstration every year. Clipped 
from a local Shropshire sheep, then 
washed, it is carded and spun for use 
on the looms. Dyed, this homespun 
wool makes a beautiful warp. Cotton 
will be added to the demonstration 
this summer, and discussion of its 
treatment and fabric possibilities will 
be part of the seminar course. 

Weaving and warping procedures 
will take a session, as will confer- 
ences on patterns, weaves, and meth- 
ods of selection and handling of 
fibers on the loom. All patterns and 
weaves will be established old ones 
which were used in the Northeast 
and woven on home looms of not 
more than eight harness. Demonstra- 


tion looms, which have been taken 
from old weaving sheds around the 
state, are no more than four harness- 
es, and because they are limited in 
that respect texture and pattern va- 
riations are easily shown. 

Visiting faculty members for the 
weaving seminar will be Mrs. How- 
ard G. Breeze of The Gadred Weav- 
ers, New Scotland, New York, and 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., Lawyers- 
ville, New York, author of “Golden 
Age of Homespun,” who will speak 
at the opening session, Mrs. Breeze 
will close the seminar with a talk on 
modern weaving and how to sell 
handloom products. 

Dye madder root is grown at the 
museum. In the pasture land and 
woods behind The Farmers’ Museum 
are gathered dyestuffs at proper sea- 
sons of the year. Walnut hulls, mul- 
len, alder bark, goldenrod, butternut 
bark and sumac are found and 
brought in for use. Dye _ recipes 
(c. 1815) will be issued as part of 
the course, source lists will be avail- 
able, and presumably fabrics will be 
dyed. 

The seminar for 1951 will start on 
July 5, continuing through July 12. 
All courses are held either at The 
Farmers’ Museum or at Fenimore 
House across the highway where are 
the executive offices of the New York 
State Historical Association which 
operates both museums. The purpose 
cf these gatherings is to provide ma- 
ture persons who are interested in 
the subjects offered an opportunity 





Old implement room at The Farmcrs’ Museum. 





for class discussion under distin- 
guished leaders with informal con- 
versation and recreation with others 
who share their interests. 

In addition to the Craft Seminar 
described seven other courses will be 
given this year. They are: American 
Folk Song, History of American 
Folk Decoration, Early American 
Decoration, Technique Demonstra- 
tions, Non-fiction and the Regional 
Writer, Geo-history of New York 
State, The History Museum, The 
Historical Society. 

Among the faculty members who 
will assist at the Seminars are Mrs. 
Jean Lipman, author of books on 
American folk art; Bertram K. 
Little, head of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Anti- 
quities; Mrs. Nina Fletcher Little, 
author and lecturer on American 
decoration; Mrs. S. Burton Heath, 
of the Brazier Guild; Dr. Eric H. 
Faigle, Dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts at Syracuse University; 
Dr. Carl E. Guthe, Director of the 
New York State Museum; Dr. 
Albert B. Corey, New York State 
Historian; Dr. S. K. Stevens, Penn- 
sylvania State Historian; Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Carl Carmer and 
Mrs. Constance Noyes Robertson, 
authors in the field of regional writ- 
ing; Vernon A. Ives, publisher of 
Holiday House; Frank Warner, the 
folk singer; Miss Virginia Parslow, 
Crafts expert and the staff of the 
Association and its museums. 

The Seminars on American Cul- 
ture are held July 5 through 12, but 
the museum open season begins late 
in April and continues without inter- 
ruption through the last day of Oc- 
tober. During this open season sever- 
al demonstration centers liven the 
historical exhibits, and many a child 
or adult is seen making a shingle, 
trying the foot-powered lathe, ham- 
mering on the anvil or plaving 
checkers in the old country store. 


An Early American 
Craftsman's Holiday 


by Katuryn WELLMAN 


F the seminars on American Cul- 
ture to be held at Cooperstown, 
New York, this summer, craftsmen 
will find of especial interest the ses- 
sions in American Folk Decoration 
with demonstrations of stencilling on 
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Flax from museum fields, ready for rippling. 


chairs and tinware, and Early Amer- 
ican Crafts. 

The worker in present day crait 
trends, the 
market of 1952 with some new twist 


endeavoring to sweep 
turn, or texture, frustrated with nec- 
essary curtailment in supplies, may 
benefit from the relaxation and satis- 
faction to be derived from working 
with the simplest equipment in basic 
media. 

Everywhere today, in the race for 
streamlining, one is confronted with 
exhibitions of “Design for Living” 
and “Functional and Industrial De- 
sign.” Study of the hand wrought 
utensils and tools created by the pio- 
neer, from the only material at hand, 
in his struggle to eke out an existence 
in his battle with the forest and soil, 
offer inspiration to the most skilled 
craftsmen. 


Frequently guilds and allied 
groups of weavers include in their 


programs a demonstration of spin- 
ning. Observers have seen how it is 
done but doubtless wished for time to 
put the operation into practice. In 
the Farmers’ Museum a_ spacious 
area in the Weavers’ loft is devoted 
to the processing of flax grown on 
the With the complete 
equipment from loaned collections or 
found in and about Cooperstown, one 
may brake. swingle and hetchel the 
flax. spin it on an the 
tvnpes of wheels and weave it on one 


premises. 


any of several 


of the many looms. 
Virginia D. Parslow, author of 
“Weaving and Dyeing in Early New 
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Spinning tow and making 


York,” is the crafts expert in charge 
of the weaving section. One will find 
her at all times ready to give demon- 
strations or answer questions. To all 
appearances, years of experience 
have rendered the art of spinning as 
natural to Miss Parslow as drawing 
the next breath. 
the 
“The 


country school house, smithy, coun- 


Seyond Farmers’ Museum 


stand Corners,” comprising 
try store, lawyer's office and fire hall. 
Plans the 
addition of an old farm house with 
harns and out-buildings, while tavern, 
grist mill, print shop and a gun- 


are now under way for 


smith’s shop are being considered as 
possibilities for the future. 


To quote Louis C. Jones, director 





Young visitors and a guide operating a flax-brake. 





rope with 1820 equipment. 


of the museum, “The Farmers’ Mu- 
seum has been built on the conviction 
that a people who understand their 
heritage are better equipped to face 
the present and the future. From a 
knowledge of the resourcefulness, 
the the courage, the 
laughter of our people in the past 
comes a lift of the chin, a confidence 
in our hearts that we too shall solve 
our problems and look forward to 
the 
children.” 


ingenuity, 


tomorrow of our children’s 


Across the road from the Farmers’ 


Museum, stands Fenimore House. 


Here one may enjoy at leisure, early 
American crafts 


paintings, Shaker 


Continued on Page 56 
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Broadening 


ORKING closely together for 

their exhibition of pottery and 
textiles, shown at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance in March, Jack Lenor 
Larsen, weaver, and Hal Riegger, 
ceramist, found the cooperative plan 
“an extremely interesting and _ re- 
warding effort.” Included in the show 
were ceramics and textiles designed 
especially for a house now under con- 
struction in California. 

Two of America’s younger artist- 
craftsmen, Larsen and _ Riegger 
found that production of objects 
which complement each other pre- 
sents a broadening field for crafts- 
men. It is a challenge for the artist, 
who must not only relate his work to 
its ultimate use but also to another 
craft. Pottery and weaving are most 
sympathetic, in Riegger’s opinion. 

“We prefer to work in collabora- 
tion with architects and interior de- 
signers,’ Riegger said. “Our contri- 
butions to an interior, residential or 
business, are planned from the start 
with the architects and designer. T*1is 
we believe'to be extremely important, 
since it defines and validates a direc- 
tion that craftsmen are beginning to 
take and one which we believe in and 
wish to reinforce.” 





Exhibition By Larsen And Riegger Indicates 


Field Of Craft Cooperation 


Larsen’s training included study at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Choinard’s, Los Angeles City 
College and private study with Doro- 
thea Hulse, Los Angeles, and the 
University of Washington, where he 
majored in weaving. After gradua- 
tion, he remained at the University 
as a graduate assistant in the weav- 
ing department and also taught class- 
es in color and design at the Seattle 
Museum. He is now working for his 
master’s degree at the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. 

Although a comparative newcom- 
er to weaving, Larsen has been rep- 
resented in many exhibitions, and 
has. won various awards, including 
first prize in the Menlo Textile Com- 
petition awarded at the Second An- 
nual Decorative Arts Exhibition 
sponsored by the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art and prizes in two divi- 
sions of the International Textile 
Exhibition in 1950. 

Larsen’s work indicates a definite 
western influence. In its use of na- 
ture-like color, it exemplifies a qual- 
ity particularly associated with the 
Pacific Northwest, while the quality 
at once shows the reserve of the 
Northwest and the fearlessness of its 





Jack Larsen at work on his flossa rug, woven on a natural linen warp with 
bands of weft weave tabby in gray, rust, orange, and natural, separated by 
flossa combining jute, linen, and wool in naturals, black, and white. 
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southern, neighboring region. 

A sympathy for Oriental art is re- 
vealed in a feeling for textiles of Jap- 
anese subtlety and refinement. On 
the other hand, the bold experimental 
approach of the Bauhaus can be ob- 
served in the fiber combinations and 
pure colors. 

“The yarns to be used are the 
teachers and the incentive, the tex- 
tiles the result of a delight in using 
these _ yarns,” Larsen believes. 
“Sometimes I try to incorporate the 
rhythms I find in grasses, while at 
other times I like irregularity and 
looseness in a fabric. I particularly 
like seeing the separate yarns that 
have gone into the fabric, where their 
importance is not submerged com- 
pletely in the over-all texture and 
color, and, when possible, a simple 
weave that just holds the yarns to- 
gether. 

“T like vibration of colors—to com- 
bine orange and cerise or olive and 
turquoise. This appreciation comes 
from Parisian painters and pre-Co- 
lombian textiles, but I find it even 
more abundantly in nature.” 

Larsen is especially interested in 
working with a craftsman in a differ- 
ent field, as the Art Alliance exhi- 
bition testifies. 

Riegger’s introduction to pottery 
came while a junior high school stu- 
dent in Alabama. He has a bachelor’s 
degree from Alfred University and 
a master’s degree from Ohio State 
University, where he was a scholar- 
ship student and a laboratory assis- 
tant. He taught at the Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art two and a 
half years. 

This show represented an attempt 
to coordinate work in two mediums. 
The artists are, as much as it is pos- 
sible, trying to keep a similar feel- 
ing in pieces that vary in material, in 
technique, and in function. Perhaps 
it is in a small way, Mr. Larsen says, 
a continuation of Walter Gropius’s 
ambition at the Bauhaus in pre-Hitler 
Germany—through unity to stabilize 
each of the crafts and to relate them 
to architecture and industrial design. 
Rather than the common competition 
between independently worked out 
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craft items, there could be a lending 
of grace and meaning, one to the 
other. And there is: many of the 
Bauhaus influenced, northern Euro- 
pean residences convey this quiet dig- 
nity of things at home with one an- 
other. Yet theirs may be another 
problem, that of a culture which was 
still rich in handmade traditions when 
the twentieth century had not warped 
the population’s taste away from the 
simplicity and easy rightness of folk 
furnishings. 

“In this country” Mr. Larsen said, : Ee: 3 
“national competitions as well as mu- rs peed $2 th 
seum and industrial shows for good [_.—————— 
design are taking the lead in setting mas = $5 
up standards of workmanship. The re #F “7 oS 
result is that of collections and rooms : 
of interest, often excitement, but sel- 
dom of repose. Emphasis on the in- 
dividual plus our current embracing 
of several types of scale, color for- 
mula, and design emphasis, have not 
yet made for unity of style. Perhaps 
in such a formulative, complex per- 
iod, unity of style is not to be hoped 
for, or even desirable. If not, there 








must be increasing private coopera- 





tion between architect, designer, and ~—- <9 —_— —— + 
craftsman. That is what we would 
like to accomplish; and why not? The § gat Ne : .. sn 
coordination and_ resulting  inter- ed in pene 
change of ideas shall serve as the 4 
cross fertilization of stimuli and ' z 
sympathies. The resulting harmony — -—_’ : 
; - 
‘Continued on Page 60 : P 
- . _ i. a ——— — ‘ 
ee ~ mae —_— = - a ; 
a! 
— 4 _—-> _— os = + ate 
" oun — | Se ae 
Handwoven fabrics by Jack Larsen ' , a 2 
y : 
a Ol A — os 2 
Top left—First prize for textiles, ++ —_ , 





Decorative Arts Competition, San . i 1 t a oe 
’ 4 » 


Francisco Museum of Art, given by tf 


' 
Menlo Park, California, for design wal Nh : > if } : } ) isi Ps 
for power loom production. Loosely : oye ioe ; be 
woven of jute and cotton in variety rst h { Ae ; ene . - 
of colors. Entry and power loomed i i.) . TT 1’. i 
fabric shown. Reading down, left a. : 2 
Matting of Chinese reed, Oregon 
linen, and raffia. Power loomed ¥ 
drapery of mixed fibers for piece dye- . 


ing. Top right Experimental e huh i ‘Labsh 





drapery of crepe cotton. Lower right 
Drapery in gray and white with a ye 
vertical stripes of heavy white 3! ; Oe 
chenille and finer threads of gray and A PALE ° Weipa 
white cotton, with weft of fine threads , 


4 
; 3 : , hh : 
in brown plastic, tan cotton, and iM & yall) $* 
> 


rayon nub yarns. Shown at Rotunda ”) 3 A “iF 
Gallery, City of Paris, San Francisco bc haga Se 2 dey 
a ery, 1 y ot aris, San rancitsco. . 4 
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EXHIBITIONS 
of Juterett te Handweauers and C 


APRIL 


Ame-zican Institute of Decorators, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Na 
tional Conference and Trade Exhibition. April 30, May | and 2. 

“Good Design,” Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Fifteenth National Ceramic Exhibition, Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Washington, D. C. Through April 8. Butler Art Institute 
Youngstown, Ohio. April 20-June 17. 

Italy at Work, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Through 
May 7. 

Index of American Design, Los Angeles County Museum, Los 
Angeles, California. Through April 7. 

Index of American Design, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. April 
8-29, 

New York Society of Craftsmen. Annual Exhibition, Hacker Gal- 
leries, 24 West 58ih Street, New York City. April 4-19. 

International Textile Exposition, Lille, France. April 28-May 20. 

The Textile Guild of the Society of the Arts and Crafts, i45 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Opens April 3. 

The Weaver's Guild of Boston, Perkins Hall at the Women's Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union. Exhibit and sale.. April 11-13. 
The Currier Galery of Art, 192 Orange Street, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Pottery by Otto and Vivika Heino. April 1-30. Art 

ists and Decorative Arts. Through April 12. 

Sixth National Decorative Arts and Ceramics Exhibition, Wichita 
Kansas, Art Association. April 14-May !5. 

The Texas Arts and Crafts Fair, City Coliseum, Austin, April 21-22. 

Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh, Arts and Crafts Center, 6300 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. Exhibition of weaving and 
weaving equipment made by members. April 29-May 22. 

Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland, Oregon. Textiles by Joan Pat 
terson of the textile department, School of Home Economics 
Oregon State College. Experiments in weaving using native coarse 
fiber materials. Through April. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. New Media 
and New Techniques. Experimental work in paintings, sculpture 
prints, ceramics, woven and printed textiles, and other crafts, 
April 30-June |1. 

Ohio Weavers’ Guild Exhibition, The Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Columbus 15, Ohio. April 13-April 27. 

The Silks of the French Baroque Period, The Scalamandre Museum 
of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York City. Through April. 

Tapestries, Arras, France. Exhibition of needlework from France and 
foreign countries. April 15-May 15. 

Anni Albers’ Textiles, Massachusetts Institution of Technology, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts. April 3-24. 

Northwest Arkansas Handweavers Guild, at the home of Robert 
Barnes, Greenland, Arkansas. April 16. 


MAY 

Contemporary Hand Weavers, Cos House, San Antonio, Texas. An 
nual exhibit and meeting. May 5-6. 

National High School Art Exhibition, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania. Will be circuited. May 5-30. 

Student Exhibition, Florence Rand Long Art Building, Scripps Col 
lege, Claremont, California. Painting, sculpture, architecture 
design, ceramics and weaving. May 22-June 8. 

American Institute of Decorators, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Through 
May 2. 

“Good Design,’ Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Butler Art Institute, Youngs- 
town Ohio. Through June 17. 

Italy at Work, Art Institute of Chicago, Illinois. Through May 7. 

Index of American Design, Dallas, Texas, Museum of Fine Arts. 
May 6-31. 

Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh, Arts and Crafts Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. Through May 22. 

International Fashion and Textile Show, Turin, Italy. May 2-16. 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Florence, Italy. May 3-24. 

Tapestries, Arras, France. Through May |5. 

Festival of Britain, Centenary anniversary of the Great Exhibition 
held in Hyde Park Park, Lordon, 1851. Special exhibitions in 
London and more than 1,000 towns and villages of Great Britain. 
May 3-September 30. 

Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland, Oregon. Second annual exhibition 
of Northwest Ceramics. May |6-June 16. 
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Philadelphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. New Media 
and New Techniques. Through June II. 

Sixth National Decorative Arts and Ceramics Exhibition, Wichita, 
Kansas. Through May 15. 

International Textile Exposition, Li France. Through May 20. 

May Festival, Ross, California. Exhibition of ihe Weavers Guild of 
the Marin County, California, Art Association. Date to be an 
nounced. 

Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, The Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of 
Art. Annual May Show. 

American Industrial Arts Association Convention, Hote! New Yorke 
New York City. May 2-5. 

Exhibition of Students’ Work, Art Department. Teachers Colle 12 
Columbia University, New York City. Last week in May. 

Design in Industry, Institute of Contemporary Art, 138 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. May 20-June 30. 


JUNE 

Montane Institute of the Arts Festival, Virginia City, Montana. Ex 
hibition of crafts. June 8-10. 

“Young Americans,” America House, 32 East 52nd Street. New 
York City. Second annual competitive exhibition, sponsored t 
the American Craftsmen Educational Coun Inc. June 12 
September 7. 

Student Exhibition, Scripps College, Claremont, California. Through 
June 8. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Butler Art Institute, Younas 
town, Ohio. Through June 17. Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. June 29-September 2. 


y 


Italy at Work, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisc 
California. June 18-July 31. 
Index of American Design, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsy 


vania. June I7- July 7. 

Index of American Design, William Rockhill Nels 
City, Missouri. June 24-July 14. 

Festival of Britain, Through September 30. 

German Handicrafts, Munich, Germany. June |-17 

Design in Industry, Institute of Contemporary Art, 138 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Through June 30. 

Wayne University Art Department, Detroit, Michigan, Institute of 
Arts. Exhibition of art students’ work. Date to be announcea. 


JULY 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Hershey Museur 
sylvania. Fourth annual state exhibition. July 4-29. Third Annua 
Fair, Hershey Gelf Club, Hershey, Pennsylvania. July 27, 28, 29. 

Fourth Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, Ashe 
ville, North Carolina. July 10-13. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Currier Gallery of Art, Man 
chester, New Hampshire. Through September 2. 

Italy at Work, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisce 
California. Through July 31. 

Index of American Design, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Fennsyl- 
vania. Through July 7. 

Index of American Design, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Through July 14. 

Exhibition of Scottish Architecture and Traditional Crafts, Edinburgh 
Scotland. July-September. 


AUGUST 

Pennsylvania Dutch Days, Sports Arena, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 
August 23-25. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Currier Gallery of Art, Man 
chester, New Hampshire. Through September 2. 

Index of American Design, Art Museum of St. Louis, Missouri. Au 
gust I-18. 

Exhibition of Scottish Architecture and Traditional Crafts, Edinburgh 
Scotland. Through September : 

Danish Textile Fair, Herning, Denmark. August 4-10. 

Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild, The Town Hall, Saranac Lake, 
New York. Annua! show. August 21-25. 

Craftsman's Fair of The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
Time and place to be announced. 

Virginia Highlands Festival of Arts and Crafts. For information 
write The Lady Marian Weaving Room, Abingdon, Virginia. 


n Gallery, Kansas 


Hershey, Penn 
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ud Craftsmen 


First National Carpet 
Design Competition 


TUDENTS walked off with top 


honors in the First National 
Carpet Design Competition spon- 
sored bv the Arthur’ Fleischman 


Company of Detroit, Michigan, and 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. Award 
winning designs and almost 100 oth- 
ers were shown at the 
Arts in 


Institute of 
March and will be sent on 
tour to museums for the rest of the 
year. 

Name professionals were missing 
in the jury selections, made anony- 
mously, from the more than 1,200 
entries from all 48 states. Thus the 
competition, from the sponsors’ point 
of view, was extraordinarily success- 
ful in bringing out new talent and 
fresh ideas in the carpet design field. 
The competition will be made an an- 
nual event, Arthur Fleischman, pres- 
ident of the company, announced at 
the pre-view. 

First place and $1,000 went to Le- 
Roy Wolfe, student at the Art In- 
stitute of Mr. Wolfe is 
studying under the veterans’ train- 


Chicago. 


ing program and this was the first 
design of the kind he had ever sub- 
mitted in competition. 

Second place and an award of $500 
was given to Nancy Carlson, student 
at the Moore Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Earlier this vear Miss 
Carlson won a competition for a pro- 
gram for the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. Third award 
and $300 went to Sister Mary Remy 
of the Sisterhood of Notre 
also a stuudent at the Art 
of Chicago. 


design 


Dame, 
Institute 


The competition aroused great in- 
terest in the carpet industry. More 
than 20 designs had been purchased 
for production shortly after the open- 
ing and it was expected that others 
would be purchased both by carpet 
companies and linoleum companies. 
One linoleum company expressed a 
desire to participate in the competi- 
tion next year. 

Manufacturers were represented 
on the jury, too often a practice not 
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First prise, LeRoy Wolfe, Chicago, 
for design in Greek Key motif, in 


agua tones. 


followed in competitions of this kind. 
They expressed satisfaction with the 


“weavability”’ of the designs sub- 
mitted. Art and home _ furnishings 


editors who saw the show commented 
on the fine quality of design—‘‘one 
of the most interesting non-objective 
shows I’ve seen,” according to one- 
and the fact that the design “stayed 
on the floor.” 

This magazine was particularly in- 
terested in the handwoven samples 
submitted (none of the prize win- 
ners was in that group). The woven 
samples presented a much richer ef- 
fect than the renderings and gave a 
more accurate idea of what the car- 
pet actually look like—an 
argument for designers in this field 
heing weavers also. 

One of 


would 


the reasons for the wide 
response was the extraordinary ef- 
fort the sponsors made to bring the 
competition to the attention of schools 
of design all over the country. Too 
often announcements of competitions 
are not widely enough distributed 
and do not, as a result, bring out 
much of the ouutstanding talent avail- 
able. 

Honorable mentions were given to 
Miriam L. Peck, who teaches weav- 
ing in the art department of Western 
State Teachers College, Bellingham, 
Washington; Stuart Eldredge, 
Springfield, Vermont; Philip M. 
Brody, Scarsdale, New York; I. Jack 
Gural, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
and Lysbeth Wallace, student of 
weaving at Cranbook Academy of 
Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. IIli- 
nois led the list of accepted entries 
with 23, followed by Michigan with 
17 and with 11. De- 
signers from 15 states were accepted. 


Pennslyvania 


Second prize, Nancy Carlson, Moore 
Institute, Philadelphia. Leaves im 
tones of green, pale vellow. 





Third prise, Sister Mary 
sign tm aqua inspired by 
Islands 


Remy, de- 
Marquesas 
motifs. 


The carpet design competition def- 
initely introduced new ideas and new 
life into the carpet design field ac- 
cording to Dr. Edgar P. Richardson, 
director of the Detroit 
Arts. 

He pointed out that the Fleisch- 
man designs are for today when peo- 
ple live in smaller houses and that 
the big, old fashioned traditional de- 
signs were meant for biz 19th cen- 
tury homes. 


Institute of 


“With all due respect to the carpet 
industry, from the point of view of 
design, carpets have been one of the 
most stagnant fields,” Doctor Rich- 
ardson said. “When this competition 
was announced I was hopeful, but 
not too hopeful, that it might intro- 
duce some new life and new ideas. 
The results have been surprising and 
very gratifying. The sub- 
mitted are not only very interesting 
and pleasing but I believe and hope 
that they are designs the public will 
accept. That is important, too—to get 


designs 
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things which are not only handsome 
in design but which are practical for 
manufacture and that people will 
want in their homes. 

“The exhibition turned out to be 
a contest between art students, de- 
signers and artists outside the carpet 
design field on one side and the pro- 
fessional designer on the other. The 
new talent won decisively. The jury, 
without realizing it until judging 
was completed, eliminated every name 
designer in the profession. The ex- 
hibition is the work of entirely new 
people, many of them design stu- 
dents or art students. The three win- 
ners are design students; two from 
Chicago, one from Philadelphia. If 
the object of the competition was to 
create new interest, enlist new talents 
and bring new ideas to carpet design, 
the competition was a great success. 

“The general trend of these new 
designs seems to me well thought out. 
They are over-all designs but on the 
small scale—the scale of modern liv- 
ing. Here is a whole selection of new 
designs in 20th century scale and 
character. The color, too, is fresh and 
pleasing and in keeping with con- 
temporary styles. 

“T was struck by how few tradi- 
tional motifs were submitted. Every 
designer has to begin with some in- 
spiration, some point of departure. 
Very few of these began with an 
early American design or some tra- 
ditional flower design. If they started 
with nature as an inspiration, they 
developed it as a free moving abstract 
pattern of shapes and colors. A good 
many contestants said that they had 
found their inspiration in some work 
of art from the distant past—an an- 
cient Chinese bronze, primitive de- 
signs from the South Seas or from 
some other remote section of the 
earth. 

“The whole exhibit is fresh, cheer- 
ful, lively and pleasing. I find it very 
interesting and I hope that some of 
these designs will be woven for I be- 
lieve they will do something for 
American homes.” 

Members of the jury were Doc- 
ter Richardson, director of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts; Wayne L. 
Claxton, Wayne University Art 
chairman; Peter Belawick, Bigelow 
Sanford Carpet Company; Edith B. 
Crumb, home furnishings writer, De- 
troit News; Talmadge C. Hughes, 
executive secretary, Michigan Socie- 
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Honorable mention, one of four, to 

Miriam L. Peck, teacher of art, 

Western State College of Education, 
Bellingham, Washington. 


ty of Architects; James W. Under- 
wood, Alexander Smith and Sons 
Carpet Company; Adele Coulin 
Weibel, curator emeritus of textiles 
and William E. Woolfenden, director 
of education department, Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. 


Texas Weavers Annual 
Meeting in San Antonio 

HE Contemporary Haindweavers 

will hold its second annual meet- 
ing at Cos House, San Antonio, 
Texas, May 5 and 6 according to T. 
H. Hewitt, president. The competi- 
tive exhibition will be open both to 
members and non-members and is the 
only all-handweaving event of this 
kind in the Southwest. Cash prizes 
will be given. Weavers may partici- 
pate in the famous festival, the “Cin- 
co de Mayo,” an outstanding event in 
this city which, in Mexican popula- 
tion, ranks second to Mexico City. 


Southern Highlands 
Fair at Asheville 


by Etotse L. Downs 


HE Fourth Annual Craftsman’s 

Fair of the Southern Highlands 
will be held at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, from July 10 through July 13. 
Large crowds at Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see, last year, and several days of 
rain led to the decision to change 
from the picturesque setting on the 
lawn of the Pi Beta Phi School 
where the first three fairs had been 
held. 

Craftsmen of eight southern states 
Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina. South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virgina, Mary- 


will be represented 





land, and Georgia. Craft demonstra- 
tions will include basketry, chair 
making, wood-carving, wood-turning, 
wrought iron work, broom-making, 
rug-making—both braided and 
hooked—leather work, netting, the 
making of knotted bedspreads ; weav- 
ing of many kinds along with spin- 
ning of wool and flax; pottery, jew- 
elry, and metal work. 

To many visitors last year person- 
alities stood out as the most exciting 
feature of the Fair which is as it 
should be since handicrafts are such 
an intimate, personal sort of thing. 
Demonstrators became more interest- 
ing as visitors learned more about 
their work and the reasons why they 
liked doing it or why they had adopt- 
ed it either as a hobby or a means of 
making a living. Many of the crafts- 
men learned their skills from their 
family background and used patterns 
and processes handed down from 
long past years. 

The importance of the Craftsman’s 
Fair is becoming more and more evi- 
dent. It offers craftsmen an oppor- 
tunity to see their work through the 
eyes of others, at is were. It helps 
those who visit the Fair to judge the 
techniques and the resulting products 
of hand arts more capably, as well 
as to form personal associations so 
important to the complete enjoyment 
of handicrafts. It also offers the 
world the opportunity to know the 
Southern Highlander better. Seen in 
a simple setting close to their beloved 
mountains, streams, and meadows, 
these folk are learning to treasure the 
things that make them individuals, 
and to realize that they have some- 
thing worthwhile to contribute to the 
culture of America. 


Moss Rose Competition 
For Woven Designs 

HE fifth competition for woven 

textile designs, sponsored by the 
Moss Rose Manufacturing Company 
of Philadelphia for students of 
schools in the United Nations teach- 
ing textile or industrial design will 
be open for entries from May 15 to 
May 31. Its purpose is to give op- 
portunity to the wealth of talent in 
the schools of designs in these coun- 
tries which the sponsor believes could 
be utilized productively by mills 
weaving decorative textiles. It is be- 
lieved that the competition will act 
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as an incentive to design students to 
study current needs and preterences 
and to become more fully aware of 
the importance of textile design in 
shaping the taste of the American 
public. 

Entries are limited to designs on 
paper for Jacquard drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics which may be tradi- 
tional or modern in feeling. The type 
of fabric for which the design is in- 
tended, such as damask, brocatelle 
or novelty weave must be indicated. 
Woven samples are not accepted. 

Members of the jury are: Bettina 
Wright, manager of buying depart- 
ment, Jofa, Inc., New York; Otto 
Overby, buyer of modern furniture, 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York; Betty 
Pepis, home editor, New York 
Times, New York; Harvey Probber, 
designer-manufacturer, New York; 
Abel R. Sorensen, architect, New 
York; Alexander J. Kostellow, head, 
department of industrial design, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York; Bert- 
hold Strauss, president, Moss Rose 
Manufacturing Company. 


Work Of Theodore Randall 
And Kathryn Wellman 


Pottery by Theodore Randall, 
Wellsville, New York, sculptor turn- 
ed ceramist, against back- 
grounds of textiles woven especially 
for the exhibition by Miss Kathryn 
Wellman, was seen at the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance in January. Mr. 
Randall’s stoneware is fired in reduc- 


shown 


tion kilns because of his preference 
for the smoky, silky quality produced 
by this technique. Wheelthrown, cast, 


and coil built works were included in 
the exhibit, with a variety of decora- 
tive treatments including dipping, 
sgraffitto, and slip trail. 

Miss Wellman’s beautifully tex- 
tured striped fabric, shown in the 
photographs, is woven with mixed 
cotton warp—oyster pearl No. 5, 
chartreuse pearl no. 3, jade and char- 
treuse no. 5 and dark olive, 20/2. 
The weft is a soft gray-green novelty 
cotton. The linen side panels have 
warps of 17/1 natural [rish linen 
and wefts of 7/1 linen, in plain 
colors—greenish blue, tones of char- 
treuse, and aqua. The blinds are wo- 
ven of half inch split rattan on a 
12/2 linen warp. 

Miss Wellman is director of occu- 
pational therapy at the Pennsylvania 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Texas Crafts 
at Dallas 
ORIS M. COULTER of Bryan, 
Texas, was awarded first place in 
weaving in the Third Annual Texas 
Crafts Exhibition held at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, February 18- 
March 11. Her winning entry was a 





brown and white wall covering, wo- 
ven of rayon with metallic thread. 
She also exhibited a two-color revers- 
ible drapery for room division of 
wool, cotton, and rayon; casement 
cloth of rayon and mohair; brown 
piece-dyed upholstery of wool, cot- 
ton, and rayon; and red piece-dyed 
upholstery of varied rayons. Miss 
Coulter studied weaving at the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art and her work 
has been shown at the International 
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Pottery by Theodore 
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Randall, Wellsville, New York, and Textiles by Kathryn Wellman, Philadelphia, at 


Philadelphia Art Alliance in January. 
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Swedish Modern prize for weaving 
awarded to Doris M. Coulter, Bryan, 
Texas, for brown and white wall 
covering, rayon with metallic thread, 
Texas Crafts Exhibition, Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Handbound book 
by Marianna Roach, received honor- 
able mention. 


Textile Exhibitions at 
North Carolina. 
Honorable mentions in weaving 
were given to Claire Bargman, Hous- 
ton; Violet Hayden, Kennie Ritchel, 
Susan Brown, and James G. Hine- 
man, all of Dallas. Other weavers ex- 
hibiting were Edith M. Brisac, Den- 
ton; Mrs. Arlene Dimmick, San An- 
tonio; Mrs. George Drummond, 
Dallas; Rudolph Fuchs, Denton; 
Blanche Hardt, San Antonio; Estella 
M. Henkel, Dallas; T. H. Hewitt, 
Houston; Meda Parker Johnston, 


Greensboro, 





the 
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Iraan; Mrs. Paul W. Kaiser, Pasa- 
dena; Garcie M. Schoolfield San 
Antonio; Margaret Sheppard, Hous- 
ton; and Eleanor Powell, Victoria. 
Most of the work was in cotton, wool 
or linen or combinations, with a few 
pieces in rayon and silk and some ex- 
periments with plant fibers and 
grasses. 

Mrs. Maude Schollenberger of 
Wichita, Kansas, served as the jury 
of selection and award. Mrs. Schol- 
lenberger is president of the Wichita 
Art Association which sponsors an- 
nually a decorative arts and ceramic 





Visitors to the Festival of Britain may see Arthur Caton, spinner, weaver, 
designer, and dyer at work in this 15th century home in Thaxied, or walk 
along the pond in Finchingfield, claiming to be the prettiest village in Essex, 
or see Michael O’Connell’s modern picture story of English farming, in 21 
panels, executed in natural dyes and ancient Asiatic methods in the Coun'ry 
Pavilion in London. (Below) At work on the panels in Much Hadham, 
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Cambridgeshire. 


exhibition attracting craftsmen from 
all over the United States. 
Textiles In Worcester 
Contemporary Art Show 

HIS year for the first time the 

Worcester, Massachusetts, Art 
Museum’s annual exhibition, Con- 
temporary Art in the United States, 
was widened to include textiles, cer- 
amics, woodenware and jewelry, as 
well as paintings, sculpture, draw- 
ings, and prints. Of the 135 objects 
shown, 31 or 23 per cent were “di- 
rectly utilitarian,” the museum an- 
nounced. The purpose of the exhibi- 
tion, a museum policy established in 
1808, is to give to the museum's visi- 
tors a prepresentative selection of the 
trends now evident in the product of 
artists in the United States. Selec- 
tions are made by a committee of the 
museum's staff from objects available 
for loan which are considered note- 
worth examples of some of the many 
kinds of contemporary work. 

Textiles in the exhibition, held in 
February, included a_ tapestry by 
Anni Albers of New Haven, Con- 
necticut ; textile design in yellow and 
black by Albert Goodspeed, Croton, 
New York, lent by the Perspectives 
Gallery; and groups of textiles by 
Harold and Florence Ingraham, Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado; Ruth Ing- 
varson, Detroit, Michigan; Peggy 
Ives, Ogunquit, Maine; Karl 
Laurell, Brewster, New York; and 
Marianne Strengelle, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. Among the six pur- 
chases from the exhibition author- 
ized by the museum trustees was a 
handwoven linen tablecloth, 115 by 
58 inches by Ruth Ingvarson. Miss 
Ingvarson, born in Glimminge, 
Sweden, is now instructor in weav 
ing at the Detroit Society of Arts 
and Crafts. 


More Textiles Shown In 


"Good Design" 1951 

by Griapys Rocers BropHi. 
M' YRE and more of you in vari- 

ous places about the country 
will be seeing all or parts of the 
Good Design show of 1950, which 
was shown first at the Chicago Mer- 
chandise Mart, jointly sponsored by 
the Mart and the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York. You will see the 
new one, for 1951, referred to in 
magazines and in progressive retail 
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stores everywhere, so knowing a bit 
more about it will make it more in- 
teresting to you. 

The products shown in the 1951 
show were selected from designs new 
during the past six months, for their 
excellent appearance and their pro- 
gressive performance. Edgar Kauf- 
mann, Jr., of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, William Friedman of the 
Walker Art Center, 
Minnesota, and 


Minneapolis, 
Hugh Lawson of 
Pirie Scott and Company, 
Chicago, chose the articles. The dis- 
play was planned by Finn Juhl, Dan- 
ish architect 
this country. 


Carson 


and engineer visiting 

More fabrics are on display in the 
1951 show than in the previous ex- 
hibit (a total of 43 pieces) and they 
are larger, showing to better advan- 
tage. These are divided into groups 
of casement fabrics, drapery fabrics, 
and upholstery materials. A 
percentage of 


certain 
these are 
prints, which of course is interesting 
to the weaver but not nearly so ab- 
sorbing as the woven display. Also, 
the larger proportion of the exhibit 
pieces are machine woven, although 
there are some labelled handwoven. 
Some come in the doubtful classifica- 
tion; they are not specifically labelled 
and could be either hand or machine 
woven. The techniques of all of them 
are interesting to the [ 
course. 


samples 


weaver, ol 


There have been many references 














Scotch linens from Knoll Associates 
in “Good Design” exhibition. 
in the last few years to the employ- 
ment of weavers as designers for 
machine looms. This show points out 
how successfully this movement has 
progressed. Many of the 
without a doubt 


fabrics, 
machine 
have that handwoven look 


woven, 
undoubt- 
edly designed on the hand loom for 
execution in the big mills. Some ot 
the specific pieces were fascinating. 
Designer Emily Belding has a lovely 
handwoven and mohair case- 
ment fabric which was delightful to 
see and touch. It is very sheer, made 
of fine threads in natural and grey 
with tiny, rather fuzzy, black flecks 
throughout. Unlike too many of the 
handwoven stiff 


linen 


fabrics, it was not 


and difficult to drape, but soft and 


flexible, with excellent “hand.” 


Moss Rose Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia had a machine 
woven casement fabric of 100 per- 
cent fiberglass which was delightful 
to the touch and which appeared very 
practical. The same company had an 
excellent imitation of a handwoven 
fabric in brown and beige, called 
“Teke,” at $2.75 a yard. It had scat- 
tered broken weft threads apparently 
laid in at regular intervals. Materials 
looking that well at that price makes 
it very difficult for the handweaver 
to justify the prices she must charge 
to make a living! 

Designer Isabel Scott’s ‘“Tangle- 
wood” in black striped linen, cotton, 
and metallic was attractive to look at, 
but gave the feeling of unsatisfactory 
wear because of the looseness of the 
weave. 

In the drapery division, the most 
beautiful and exciting piece of all 
silk India. It is 
labelled handwoven and is imported 
by Knoll Associates, retailing at $18 
per yard. It is a mixture of very 
rough, heavy uneven threads, tabby 
weave, in cream and gold verging 
into a golden brown. The colors were 
not dyed individual threads, but were 
the natural variations in one single 
thread of this quality silk. It has an 
absolutely indescribable lusciousness 
which literally makes one 
want to eat it. How unfortunate that 


was a raw from 


almost 





Handwoven fabrics in wide variety were exhibited by the Whistler-Nelson Weavers, Mrs. Cornelia Whistler Nelson 
and William O. Nelson, at the Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska, last winter. Table linens were exhibited under 
the title ‘““Twills Come to the Table,” and each was designed for a special piece of pottery, well within the reach of 
the average purse. Shown above is a mat with a white ground striped with an off-set plaid in dark brown, meadow 
green, and yellow, repeating the pottery colors. Tweed of Kent yarns, blue and brown, in background, yardage out- 
side case is drapery in rose, gray and white rayon with qold guimpe at intervals. 
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You can make 


BIGGER PROFITS! 
FINER PRODUCTS! 


USE MAYSVILLE WARP AND RUG FILLER 


as thousands of successful 
do! Known for highest quality ... 
bright colors...low prices. Sold by 
leading dealers and Sears Roebuck 
& Co. Order your supply today! Send 
10c to address below for sample 
cards of Carpet Warp, Rug Filler and 
Color Yarns for 


weavers 


new Rayon Fast 
weaving. 


JOIN THE GUILD OF HOME WEAVERS! 
No dues. No charges. A national as- 
sociation to help improve business 
for weavers and increase their sales. 
Write to address below for free 
Weaver's Manual and other helps. 


JANUARY & 


COMPANY, 


WOOD 


INC. 










Dept. C, MAYSVILLE, KENTUCKY 





MARIE PHELPS 


Strawberry Hill Studio 
Park Lane, Madison, N. J. 
Beginning May Ist private lessons at Studio in 
the Woods. Learn to weave in 6 basic lessons. 

Custom weaving—hand shuttle only. 








Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK-WOOL-RAYON-LINEN 
COTTON. 


(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 
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not available to the handweaver. 

A most unusual drapery fabric 
was designed by William Schultz. It 
is called “Palm Tree Bark” and is 
fabricated of slices of real bark, very 
thin, like the baked ham of delica- 
tessens and glued together. Each 
piece was about 4 inches square, an<| 
glued so that the grain ran in alter- 
nate directions. The bark was sliced 
so thin as to be transparent in places, 
and this thinness made it flexible, so 
that the drapery hung softly. Not 
necessarily practical, but certainly 
unusual and beautiful. 

Designer Marianne Strengell had 
two lovely things in this division. It 
is interesting to note that both of 
them employed almost identical color 
combinations, but in different pro- 
portions. Her “Cactus” is black, 
brown, grey, white, with a touch of 
gold and with the white predomina- 
ting. A similar piece, called “Wild 
Rice” is black, white, and 
brown, with this time the black pre- 
dominating. These are colors which 
sound frightening to the novice, but 
which, when properly used, produce 
one of those completely sophisticated 
things so breathtaking in beauty. 

Speaking of colors, one of the 
wool upholsteries combined with an 
almost salmon color warp, a weft of 
persimmon. The piece simply looked 
persimmon at first glance but this 
rather daring arrangement of tones 
gave interest and depth to an other- 
wise plain fabric. There were several 
of these in various colors all 
tributed by S. M. Hexter Co. of 
Cleveland, and all using a very fine 
wool warp with a slightly heavier 
wool weft in a grouped thread tabby 
weave. 

In this division 
showed 
brown, and black which was 
very stiff, tho it had a smooth plea 
sant surface. They also had several 


also 


dis- 


Kn I] 


Associates 


gray, 


Scotch linen pieces in various color 
combinations in tabby weave. These 
were heavy and rough, 
ting in texture. 

Many of the choices were of the 
very tabbies or 
twills, with the interest in color and 


and interes- 


simplest weaves, 


texture. However, this was not uni- 


versal; there were several pieces 
which weve undoubtedly machine 
woven but of handwoven incentive 


which were multivle harness designs 
—diamonds and chevrons requiring 


a “Transportation” cloth of 





12 to 24 harnesses for execution. The 
trend in colors toward a neutral pro- 
duced by combining black, 
grey and white was noticeable, as 
was the waned interest in metallics. 

It seems unfortunate that the ar- 
rangements for submitting samples 
for judging inclusion in this exhibit 
were not more publicized. In several 
instances, more than one piece from 


brown, 


one company was shown, with only a 
difference in color. The space could 
have been better used perhaps to 
show the work of more designers. 


Festival for Montana 
Institute of the Arts 


HE Montana Institute of the 

Arts will hold its third Festival 
again in the historical town of Vir- 
ginia City June 8 to 10. The Festival 
is fast proving its popularity among 
the artists and craftsmen of this state 
as a means of exhibiting one’s work 
and as an opportunity for meeting 
talented Montanans. 

There are two important projects 
outlined for the weavers. During the 
four days preceding the Festival, a 
beginners’ course will be offered by 
Mrs. Harriet Douglas Tidball in her 
Shuttle Craft Studio. This 
will provide an opportunity for those 
living too far from centers of in- 


course 


struction to gain a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of weaving. 

At the regular weaving meetings 
for the Festival, plans are underway 
for a demonstration-participation re- 
view of warping methods. Colored 
slides of weaving shows from other 
states will be featured. At the Weav- 
ers’ Headquarters, the nationally 
known weaving exhibit of the Shut- 
tle Craft as well as the Round Robin 
exhibit which has been created by 
Montana weavers will be shown. A 
special stress will be placed on sup- 
plies, samples, books, periodicals, 
looms, and loom equipment as source 
material for weavers. 

The first publication of the Weav- 
ers’ Round Robin will be available to 
all contributors. It 
complete plans for the first workshop 
on texture weaves held in Virginia 
City in 1950 as well as letters, weav- 
ing hints, 
materials, 


will contain the 


new source 


information 


discoveries, 
and general 
contributed by members. 
The Round Robin exhibit has been 
received enthusiastically throughout 
the state. It into small 


has gone 
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Weavers distinguished themselves at the Riverside Church Arts and Crafts 

E.rhibition, New York City, held at the close of the first semester of the 

church's comprehensive program. Miss Mary G. MacDonald is teacher of 
weaving and assistant director of the program. 


towns where it has had special show- 
ings for girls in home economics 
classes, been shown in the Helena 
Art Center, displayed at the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts in Bozeman, 
as well as having been displayed 
among weavers and members of the 
Montana Institute of the Arts. 


Craftsmen's Courses... 
Continued from Page 14] 

New York University’s summer 
courses in weaving will be given at 
the School of Education’s summer 
session at Chautauqua, New York, 
under the direction of Mrs. Elsie A. 
Gubser of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Two 
courses for either undergraduate or 
graduate credit will be given from 
July 2 through July 20, a practical 
beginners’ course and one in multiple 
harness and special weaves. The two 
courses from July 23 through Au- 
gust 10 are continuations of the first 
semester's work. Students may bring 
table looms. 

Mrs. Gubser spent last fall abroad, 
visiting both professional and ama- 
teur weavers and weaving schools in 
the Scandinavian countries and Eng- 
land. She has been purely a hobby 
weaver, she insists, for 25 years and 
for the last 15 years has devoted her 
time to the study of weaving tech- 
niques and bobbin lace. Her book on 
bobbin lace is well-known. She has 
(lone research on weaving in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 
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as well as in Europe. She teaches 
privately at her home and has con- 
ducted classes in New York, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Mississippi. 

Charles H. Holmes, in charge of 
the handweaving workshop for the 
Saranac Lake Study and Craft 
Guild, will also teach the summer 
courses, given at the Guild House, 
Saranac Lake, New York. Many 
techniques are taught, suited to the 
student’s needs, with problems as- 
signed suited to needs and ability. 

This is the 16th year for the Guild 
educational program which now in- 
cludes courses in arts and crafts, and 
academic and technical subjects. In- 
struction is now available also at the 
bedside for all tuberculosis patients 
in nursing cottages and sanatoria. 

For the first time in recent years, 
a registered occupational therapist is 
available for the development of the 
Guild Rehabilitation program. Paul 
R. Clark, O.T.R., who was appointed 
supervisor of Arts and Crafts in 
January, has a B. S. degree in occu- 
pational therapy from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, and wide experience in 
arts and crafts. During five years’ 
army service he served as training 
officer and post engineer. 

Administration of the educational 
program of the Guild has been under 
the Franklin County Vocational and 








WEAVING INSTRUCTOR 
AVAILABLE FALL TERM 1951 
6 years’ experience teaching weaving in college 
art course. Capable organizer. 
Prefers position in Art School, College, or private 
school. 


Dept. AB, HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 
246 Sth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











FEATURES OF HEARTZ PORTABLE LOOMS 


Friction and gear release on warp heam 
Warp beam marked for sectional pegs 

Crank which fits warp and cloth beams 
Counter on warp beam 

Choice of 12, 14, 15, 16 dent reed 

Front of loom drilled for chain warping 
00—10 inch flat steel heddles 

2? boat shuttles, 2 lease sticks, reed hook 
Hard wood with hot oil finish 

Beater adjustable for height and various reeds. 
Holes in back posts for extra warp beam, thus 


one or two warp fabrics can be woven 


ADDED FEATURES OF RIGID FLOOR LOOMS 


Back and front beams adjustable for height 
Harnesses may be adjusted for height 
Creadles may be mounted from front or back 
‘hoice of roller or jack models 

Extra frames may be added to jack looms 
Jacks may be mounted from right or left 
Pressure on treadles may he adjusted 

Jacks may be mounted right, left or centered 


ROBERT F. HEARTZ Epping, N. H. 
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WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


MYRTLE BROWN 
Beginners, Professional, Advanced. 
Small groups, individual attention. 
Hours your convenience, day and 
evening schedules, the year around. 


Enroll anytime. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


BUTTE LULU ULL 
PUCECOEGOGQUUUEEOEOEEOUEOEEEEEEROEEOREEEREDONE 


221 West 57 St. Co 5-0274 
New York, N. Y. 
PUTT 





YARNS 
DESIGNED 
FOR 
HANDWEAVING 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25, Pa. 
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Top 
and used by the family of Daniel 


Loom said to have been owned 


Boone, American pioneer, for whom 
North 
Now in constant use by rug weavers 
at the Wautauga Handcrafts Center, 
Boone, which purchased it from the 
Bryant family, kin to the Boones. 
Featured each year in the annual 
civic celebration. Right—Edward I 
Worst Craft House, Penland School 
of Handicrafts, Penland, North 
Carolina. 


Boone, Carolina, ts named. 


1938. lt 
become the responsibility of a new 
the legislature 
providing 


extension Board since may 
state commission, if 
measures 


for physically 


adopts certain 


for special services 
handicapped and disabled persons in 
the village of Saranac Lake and sur- 
rounding area, which it was said, was 
to assist in the “development of a 
valuable pilot project which by re- 
search, experiment, and demonstra- 
tion will contribute notably to the 
understanding and solution of the 
problems of the disabled.” A wider 
basis of support for the project was 
indicated the population of 
Saranac Lake comes not only from 
all parts of the state but from other 


since 


states and foreign countries. 

The School for American Crafts- 
the Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, New York, 


men of Rochester 
will offer summer courses in textile 
printing and design (an _ intensive 
course in the design, production, and 
marketing of printed textiles), en- 
ameling, and glaze composition and 
ceramic procedures. For information 
about either summer or 
courses write to Harold J. 


winter 
srennan, 
superivsor. The school is completing 
its first year as part of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 


Mrs. Osma Couch Gallinger, di- 
rector of Creative Crafts, Guernsey, 
Pennsylvania, has announced that 
the 15th annual National Conference 
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heid at 
August 


will be 
York, in 
with the Rochester Guild of Weavers 


on Handweaving 
Rochester, New 
as sponsor. Nationally known weav- 
ers will teach. 


Mexico Arts Tour 

The Mexico Arts Tour, July 9 to 
August 26 offers an alluring com- 
bination of four summer 
craft study and gracious living at the 
Mexican Art Workshop in_pictur- 
esque Taxco, followed by a compre- 


weeks of 


hensive three weeks cultural tour of 
Mexico’s most important and interes- 
ting cities and resorts. 

Outstanding Mexican painters and 
craftsmen will be visiting lecturers 
at the Art Workshop, which is now 
fifth year. In addition to 
courses in painting and the Spanish 


in its 


language, there is a Silvercraft and 
Textile Design Studio, which affords 
student-artisans the unique experi- 
ence of actually working as appren- 
tices in the silver and weaving shops 
for which Taxco is famous. College 
credits are obtainable, if desired, 
through the Workshop’s affiliation 
with Syracuse University, which 
conducts the Spanish, Art and Craft 
Design courses. It is also possible to 
arrange to attend the Mexican Art 
Workshop in Taxco, which offers 
either a four or five weeks session, 
without taking the tour. 
Information and details covering 
the Mexico Arts Tour and the Mexi- 
can Art Workshop can be obtained 


trom Irma S. Jonas, Executive Di- 
rector, Mexican Art Workshop, 238 
FE. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 
New England 
Mrs. Evelyn C. Neher will teach 
weaving at the Sixth Arts and Crafts 
workshop to be held at Willimantic 
State Teachers College, sponsored by 
the Connecticut state department of 
education. Additional weaving class- 
es will be given this year, along with 
the courses in other crafts taught by 
Out-of-state 
faculty will include Miss Florence E. 


outstanding craftsmen. 


House, weaving, Columbia Universi- 
tv; Ruth 
Rhode Island School of 
Walter Wright, 


Decoration; Emmy Zweybruck, tex- 


Raemisch, enameling, 
Design ; 
Karly American 


tile decoration. Sessions will be held 
June 25-July 6. Students may enroll 
either for college credit or non-credit 
For 
write to Kenneth H. Lundy, direc- 
tor, Arts and Crafts Workshop, Bu- 
reau of Youth State De- 
partment of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Miss Van Cleve will give 
summer courses in her Garden Stu- 
from 
27. Students 
and 10-har- 
ness looms in a variety of techniques. 


courses. additional information 


Services, 
Education, 


Kate 
dio, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
June 18 through July 
may work on 2, 4, 6, 8, 
One day a week is reserved for visits 
to museums and other points of in- 
terest. 
The 


Coach House Workshop in 
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Arts and Crafts will open its 11th 
season July 2 in Mason, New Hamp- 
shire, a picturesque village, and will 
offer two sessions for both beginning 
and advanced artists and weavers. 


The director, Helen G. Crathern, 
is recognized as an able artist in De- 
troit, Michigan, where for many 
years she was head of the fine arts 
department of one of the 
largest schools. During the Coach 
will direct the 
painting courses. Miss Winogene B. 
Redding, master craftsman of the 
Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston 
and creator of Reddigraphs, will be 
at the workshop in charge of the 
weaving program. Instruction will be 
given on 4-harness looms in_ basic 
techniques, 


city’s 


House Season she 


creative 
weaving, weaving for the market and 
for a hobby. Individual problems will 
be given special attention. Students 
live in a picturesque early New Eng- 
land farm house and studios are set 
up in the spacious barn. 


July 14. the 


sponsor its 


contemyx rary 


Coach House will 
2nd Annual Roadside 
Mart. Craftsmen are invited to come 
and “set up shop” 


sell their crafts. 

The second three weeks session, 
starting July 21, will be a sketching 
and painting trip to the Gaspe Pen- 
insula under the leadership of Miss 
Crathern. Canadian craft centers will 
he visited. 

Miss Berta Frey of New York 
will return to Fletcher Farm, Proc- 
torsville, Vermont, to teach begin- 
ning and advanced weaving in the 
summer school 


for the day and 


sponsored by the 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen. Both 
credit and non-credit courses are 
given and the school has ;:ttracted 
many well-known 
many states. 


weavers from 

Miss Frey, has taught at the Craft 
Workshop at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
sponsored by the University of Ten- 
nessee and the Pi Beta Phil School, 
and at the School for 
Craftsmen as well as 


American 
lecturing to 
many guilds and conducting special 
weaving institutes. She will lecture 
at the Des Moines, Iowa, Art Center 
in May and conduct classes for a 
week in Salem, Oregon, for the 
Salem Weavers Guild before going 
to Vermont. An exhibition of her 
textiles was held at the Des Moines 
Art Center last winter. She has stu- 
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dios in New York City and Wood- 
stock, New York. 


Robert F. Heartz is planning to 
offer courses in weaving and other 
crafts this summer with a faculty 
drawn from local craftsmen who are 
active in all major fields. Head- 
quarters will be in his large brick 
house and a big barn at Brentwood, 
near Epping, New Hampshire. Well- 
known as a weaver, especially for his 
3rentwood tweeds, Mr. Heartz will 
teach the weaving classes and serve 
as director of the project. 
Southern Craft Centers 


The Penland School of Handi- 
crafts at Penland, North Carolina, 
will begin its 22nd year with the 


spring session from May 14 through 
June 2. This session, with classes in 
weaving, 1s 
homemakers, 


planned especially for 
demontration 
agents, leaders of scout troops and 
camp directors. The summer 
three weeks each, will 
open June 4, July 16, and August 6. 
Students should enter at the begin- 
ning of a session but may stay as 


home 


main 


sessions, of 


long as they wish. The weaving room 
is equipped with between 50 and 60 
looms of from 2 to 12 harnesses. 
Traditional and contemporary design 
and techniques are taught, with at- 
tention to Edward 
Taggart who has been studying in 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland is ex- 
pected to be on the staff for part of 
the year and Maria Halva, an ex- 
change student from Finland, will be 
present. 


foreign styles. 


Immediately after the summer ses- 
sion students may register for the 
fall and winter terms. Instruction 
then is entirely individual, with the 
year round faculty teaching in every 
department. Students may 
these courses at any time. 


enter 
There are no entrance require- 
ments for Penland. Courses in more 
than 50 separate crafts are approved 
by the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry. 
and after the main summer sessions 
special instruction is offered to vari- 
ous groups, including 


sefore 


recreation di- 
rectors, social workers, and commuaun- 


ity workers in various fields. 


If you travel down the Skyline 
Drive through the Blue’ Ridge 
Mountains to the Southern Hich- 


landlers Fair, you will be close to 











ARTISTIC WEAVE SHOP 


Reweaving of Burns & Tears 
Handloom Yarns & Linens 


Prompt attention to mail orders 


305 N. Broadway Fresno, California 














ROBERT HARNDEN 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
on Philadelphia's famous main line. 


Offers summer courses in advance weaving tech- 
niques and designs. 

Special emphasis on double beaming and pile 
rugs. 


Courses through July and August 











ENSFORD 


VISCOSE ACETATE JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home 
spun Texture 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
BOX 4-A 


SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 








| 
| 





= SHOWING 











*Handwoven Samples- 
Reference Charts- 
*Details on Projects 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W.GARDEN HOME ROAD 


PORTLAND 19, OREGON 


_. Terrace Textures 
Your Weaving Quide 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











LOOMS 


‘Loom plans 
‘Loom parts 


LESSONS 


‘Studio lessons 
‘Mail lessons 


Design and technique 
consultation 
Write for information 
Bill Carter 
Englewood Weaver's Guild 


447 West 60th Place 
Chicago 21, Ill. 
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CUSTOM WEAVING-TO YOUR ORDER 


AGENT SABINA LOOMS 
PRIVATE LESSONS 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2215 Sth Ave. Fort Worth, Texas 

















YARNS & DYES 


ALL THE SALT COLORS 
and 
DYEING ASSISTANTS 
IN 2 OZ. CONTAINERS 
COLOR REMOVER 
DETERGENTS 
COPPER SULPHATE 
DICHROMATE OF POTASH 
AGATE UTENSILS 
GLASS RODS, etc 


STATE TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Yarn and Dyes Dept. 
P. 0. Box 412 Manchester, Conn. 























SHUTTLES; Swifts; Bobbin Wind- 
ers; Flossa Rods; Flossa Knives; 
Temples; Books and Yarns 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 








Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washington 




















APPLY IMMEDIATELY FOR 
INSTRUCTION IN 
WEAVING 
Whether you are a _ begin- 
ner or want advanced or 
special work in textiles. We 
have to turn away many 
students for lack of space, 
apply early. Costs are low, 
comfortable living conditions, well equip- 
ped shops for teaching weaving and such 
crafts as metalworking, jewelry, lapi- 
dary, ceramic arts, silk screen, leather- 
crafts «nd many more. The very best 
instructors. Combine vacation and study 
in one of the most beautiful regions in 

the United States 





Write to the registrar now. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 


Penland, North Carolina 








Three shades of 


NATURAL YARNS— 
100% Fine Wool 


4 oz. skeins 


SUGAR RIVER FABRICS INC. 
North Newport, N. H. 
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North Carolina, where the 
Wautauga Industries may be found. 
Weaving classes are given here the 
year round, 


Boone, 


open to anyone who 
wishes to enroll, for a small registra- 
tion and materials. 
Founded by a Lutheran church 
worker, the center is now part of the 
county public school system, under 
the direction of Miss Elizabeth Lord 
Miss Lord, a Mt. Holyoke graduate, 
took her craft training at the Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts and at 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art. A 
minimum of 144 hours is required to 
become acquainted with loom prepa- 


fee cost of 


ration and skills. Courses are prim- 
arily for producers, with study of 
both traditional 
design. 


and contemporary 


Courses in beginning and ad- 
vanced weaving will be offered at 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, 
with the first beginning June 11, and 
the second July 9. Harriet Howard 
sright, well-known American weav- 
er, who for a number of years was a 
member of the Berea College faculty, 
will return to teach these courses. 
Mrs. Bright has recently returned 
from China, where she and her hus- 
band have lived since 1945. She is a 
graduate of 


rious 


Serea and taught in va- 
the Appalachian 
region before joining the Berea fac- 
ulty in 1942. 

While in China she taught weav- 
ing in the West China Union Uni- 
versity at Chengtu. Chengtu is fam- 


schx ( Is in 


ous for its handweaving and fine silk 
brocades, with a tradition going back 
over 2,000 years. Since no Chinese 
textbooks on weaving were available 
there, she and her associates wrote 
several such books, based on exten- 
sive research in the University Mu- 
seum, of which her husband was cu- 
rator. She has brought from China a 
large collection of Oriental textiles. 

In the courses this summer, each 
to be taught intensively, she will give 
equal emphasis to weaving technique 
and design, and will introduce some 
of the materials gained from her ex- 
periences in China. 


The Craft Workshop sponsored by 
the Pi Beta Phi School and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee will be held at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee from June 11 








Striking drapery fabric by Ed Ross- 
bach shown at the “City of Paris” 


Textile Exhibition, San Francisco. 
Woven in diagonal twill of gray 
wool, white and brown rayon. Mr. 


Rossbach, formerly at the University 

of Washington, Seattle, is now assis 

tant professor of design at the Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


through July 18. One full session 
and two half sessions will be offered 
with college credit if the student is 
eligible. Weaving courses will be 
Mrs. M. Lillian Hunter, 
weaver and teacher for the Vermont 
Program and by Mary 


Elizabeth Starr Sullivan, formerly on 


given by 


Education 


the faculties of the universities of 
Washington and Oregon. Elsie 


Staples Burkett, artist-craftsman ol 
Oak 


textile 


Tennessee, will teach 
Miss Marian G 
Heard, professor of craft design at 


the University of Tennessee is dire: 


Ridge, 


design. 


tor of the workshop. 


Miss Pauline Dutterer, weaver and 
designer, will direct a 6-weeks course 
in crafts with emphasis on weaving 
at the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland, June 25-August 6. This is 
planned especially for craftsmen and 
teachers who desire a general work- 
ing knowledge of materials and tech- 
niques in the various crafts. 


Michigan 


Weaving other crafts have 


shown a remarkable development in 


and 


Detroit, Michigan, and the neighbor- 
ing area in recent years. 
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Cranbrook Academy of Art at 
Bloomfield Hills has, of course, ex- 
erted a strong influence over the de- 
velopment of handweaving both in 
the United States and abroad, with its 
emphasis upon originality in design 


and experimental work with the 
widest possible variety of fibers. 
Handwoven fabrics by Marianne 


Strengell, director of weaving, as 
well as her designs for power loom 
production are in demand for use in 
contemporary interiors. 

Summer courses in weaving and 
textiles will be given by William 
Sparr. Students have an opportunity 
to work with different types of 
looms, including very wide looms re- 
quiring two and three persons to 
operate. A fly-shuttle loom is avail- 
able for experimentation and also a 
small that students 
may become acquainted to some ex- 


power loom so 
tent with power production. 

The will open 
June 25 and continue through Au- 
gust 4. Courses also will be offered 
in ceramics, 


summer session 


and 
sculpture, 
and a survey of modern art. 


drawing 
metalsmithing, 


design, 
painting, 


Had Wewers ii 


The Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, 27 Watson Street, offers in- 
struction in weaving regularly under 
Miss Ruth Ingvarson, as part of a 
comprehensive craft program. Ply- 
mouth Colony Farms at Plymouth, 
Michigan, one of the most recently 
organized adventures in crafts, also 
has weaving classes as does the Edi- 
son Institute at Dearborn. 


Mrs. Nellie Sargent 
teaches weaving at Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, giving classes both in 
the art department of the liberal arts 
college and the adult home-making 
program. She also has a special class 
at the 
House, 


Johnson 


sirmingham Community 
sirmingham, Michigan, in 
addition to her private classes. Be- 
ginning June 11 and June 12 she 
will conduct two special weaving 
workshops, with emphasis on design 
and color in weaving. These work- 
shops will be held in her new weav- 
ing studio, a 
will 


small house which she 
only for teaching but 
for display of her collection of rare 
Peruvian and other textiles. Mrs 
Johnson is a graduate of the home 


use not 


economics department of Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
did her first weaving in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. 


Classes in weaving also are given 
at the Hartland Craft Center, Hart- 
land, Michigan, taught by Martina 
J. Lindahl, a Swedish 
weaver. 


well-known 


Western Michigan College of Ed- 
ucation at Kalamazoo also offers 
weaving courses and other crafts in 
the summer session from June 25 
through August 3. For information 
write John Hoekje, dean of adminis- 
tration. 


Middlewestern and 
Other Craft Centers 

The School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago will offer a summer course 
from June 25 through August 3 with 
Miss Elsa Regensteiner as instructor. 
Miss Regensteiner has been a first 
prize winner in the textile exhibitions 


(Continued on Page 58 
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- 


Explore a new world of checks and eo using the 
glorious wools that Scotland’s skilled weavers use for 
vibrant contrasts and subtle misty patterns: Beehive 
“Woodpecker” and “Tweed” both imported from Scotland; and 
Tam 0’Shanter “Worsted” made by Patons and Baldwins 
in the U.S.A. These three yarns offer inexhaustible pattern 
possibilities, are suitable for both warp and weft and -. dian 
put up on ready-to-use 4-02. tubes. + Beginners will fine 


% them equally stimulating in learning color, design and texture. 


Write to Royal Society, Inc., Dept. HC 451, 
at either address below for full information. 


IMPORTED 


BEEHIVE’ YARNS 


i Inc. 
| - Ltd., Scotland and England. Sold by Royal Society, !nc., 
ST ane hon York 1. N. Y., and 770 Mission St., San Francisco 3, California 


BEEHIVE “TWEED.” J, BEEHIVE 3. TAM _O’SHANTER 


“WORSTED.” 

Article W. 3, in 22 
beautiful colors, spun 
in the U.S.A. 


“WOODPECKER.” 

Article W. 2, in nubby 
texture, 28 pastel, 

medium and dark mixtures, 
manufactured in Scotland. 


. "* Article W. 1, in 15 
; lorious colors, manu- 
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“Gawcelt of Boston” 











BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
For 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Please send 35c for complete set of 
sample cards and price list. 


METLON 


Non-tarnish Metallic Yarn 
Free samples on request. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. - DEPT. A - BOSTON, MASS. 


om pee 


FOR /’ HAND WEAVING 


























Careful comparison will show 
you that Gilmore Looms have 
no superior . . . anywhere. Of 
sturdy construction, with many 
practical, efficient features, 
and actually beautiful. 


((’ » 

Gilmore 
Available in rigid types 
with 2 warp beams, 4 and 


8 harness; also in rigid or 


folding types with | warp beam, 4 and 8 harness. 
Write for literature and prices today. 


E. E. GILMORE 


330 S. COMMERCE ST. 
STOCKTON 34, CALIF. 










| Handweaving On The Pacific Coast... 


| Continued from Page 19] 


samples for extensive notebook work and finished ar- 
ticles of yardage. 

Students in weaving at San Francisco State College 
take their classes in weaving at the studio at Margery 
Livingstone, Weavers Alley, where they meet three 
hours two days a week for the accredited course. Miss 
Livingston stated that pattern weaving is covered quick- 
ly for background work and that the emphasis is placed 
on texture and color. 

30th creative and traditional weaving are taught in 
the classes conducted in the home economics department 
of Fresno State College under Miss Cora Belle Burdick. 
The elementary course covers an 18-week period and is 
open to both college and special students. Miss Burdick 
received her masters degree from Columbia University 


| and studied weaving at Hull House in Chicago and at 
| the School of Textiles and Weaving in Berkeley. 


Frank Clancy on the staff of the art department at 
Stockton State College, Stockton, teaches weaving in 
classes designed primarily for students seeking college 
credentials. The art department as a whole has gained 
a reputation for outstanding work in the development oi 
creative design in its students. Students are required to 


| work a while in all media to develop further understand- 
| ing of the arts. 





The Adult Education Division of Stockton State Col- 
lege offers classes under Mrs. Jean M. Beauchamp, who 














(Cistincrive YARNS | 
—» 





HOMEWEAVERS:! 





[For EVERY PURPOSE } 
- 


If you are looking for: BOUCLES . . . NUBBY 
BOUCLES . .. METALLIC SUPPORTED RAY- 
ONS IN A WIDE RANGE OF EXCITING 
COLORS ... WE HAVE THEM 


* 
If you are in search of: RAYON AND SILK 
SUPPORTED METALLICS IN SIZES TO SUIT 
YOUR PATTERNING AND _ DESIGNING 
NEEDS ... WE HAVE THEM 


* 


All our metallics are washable and non-tarnish- 
able and can be secured in many colors. 


” 


Home Yarns are standardized as to type and 
size and sold in quantity to suit your homecraft 
requirements. 











* 


"OUR YARNS ARE UNEQUALLED" 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE SAMPLE CARD 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A. New York 10, N. Y. 
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has an A.B. 


degree from the University of California 
and was associated with Dorthy Liebes for five years. 
There are both day and evening classes offered twice a 
week and no definiie time limit to the course with classes 
held both during the school 


session. 


year and during summer 


In describing the work in her classes, 
said, 


Mrs. Beauchamp 
“Naturally, as a result of my association with Doro- 
thy Liebes, I am very much against the pursuit of weav- 
ing merely as a resurrection of historical patterns and 
techniques. I do think, though, that many of the old 
patterns, that have become hackneyed through over use, 
can be re-interpreted in contemporary materials with 
very happy results. 

“I try to relate my teaching of weaving to my stu- 
dents’ individual needs. want to weave to give 
themselves peace of mind, so to speak, while others have 
specific decorating projects they want to execute. So 
my approach to the subject is definitely with these two 
factors in mind, and as a result my teaching must be al- 
most completely individual instruction.” 

While classes in handweaving at Chico State 
in Chico are held in the evenings, they are a part of the 
regular curriculum. No requirements are needed for be- 
ginners and the class is open to special students as well 
as regularly enrolled students. Miss Elsbeth Schneider 
associate professor of art with both A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of California, is instructor. 
Miss Schneider stated that creative weaving is em- 
phasized but that students are expected to be familiar 
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Turn the crank... 


and knit with 








INQUIRIES 

INVITED 
from DEALERS, 
SCHOOLS and 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Special discounts 
available. Please 
write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Knitting Machine, In- 
structions and Cone of 
Wool Yarn. (This 
price applies only in 
U.S. and Alaska.) 


@ Yarn goes in... 

e@ Sew, weave or braid tubing into gifts, things to wear, things 
for your home. 

Knitting with Hobby-Knit is really fun! And it’s many times 


knitted tubing comes out. 


faster! It's a thrill to see new things take shape with tubing knit 
from yarn, string, carpet warp or reclaimed wool from socks and 
old sweaters. The articles shown above are just a sample—there’s 
no limit to the possibilities for using your creative talents! 
Machine is complete, ready to clamp to table or arm of chair... 
with cone of yarn and instructions. Additional ‘‘How-to-Knit’’ 
booklet (listed below) gives step by step instructions for making 
hot pads, rugs, bonnets, bags, bath mats, etc.—-and starts you 
off on a new handicraft. 


MONTELLO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H, Ripon, Wisconsin 
Please send me, postpaid: Hobby-Knit Kits at $4.95 


Also send .......... ‘‘How-to-Knit’’ booklets at 25¢ each. 
Send me... . extra cones of 100% wool yarn at 39c. 
Check quantity of each color: red; yellow; kelly green; 


royal blue. 


I enclose (check money order) for §. Send C.0.D 


Name 
Street 


City or Town. Zone . State 














You Can Weave This 
Beautiful Table Cloth... 


Even On the 20-inch Loom — 45” x 45” 





The small table cloth is very conven 
ient in this day of compact apartments 
and homes, which so often make nec- 
essary the use of folding tables or 
card tables, to save space. 





Robina Hendrick has planned a cloth which may be made in three stripes, on the 
20-inch loom. Or, if a larger loom is available, it may be planned to have the 
center strip wide enough to cover the top of the table. The side strips join at 
the edge. 


The draft, shown here, is for the 8-harness loom. However, the Lace Bronson or 
Swedish Spot lace for 4 harness is equally lovely. 


Instructions for weaving this cloth on request. ; 

Linen Crochet Thread 
You put plenty of work into your 
crocheting ... Preserve this work with 
Golden Rule Linen Crochet threod. 
Available in block and white and 17 
fast colors, variety of sizes. Also, 
LUREX Metallic Yarns — for knitting, 
crocheting, embroidering and hand- 
weaving. Write for free color 
sample card. 











LUREX METAL THREADS 
Non-tarnishable — Washable 
WOOL YARNS * COTTON YARNS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS * LOOMS 
SHUTTLES * SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 
LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK 


eae ee THE OGDEN YARN DISPENSER 
eliminates drag and pulling 

..«holds tube, spool, bol! or skein 

yarn — $1.50 postpaid in U.S.A 


WARPS — mode to order 
— Consultont Service 


Send for 40-page cotalog No. 3 and complete 
book of somples containing 10 somple and 
color cords of linens, cottons ond wools. Both 
for $1.00 postpaid this price to be re 
boted on first order of $10.00 or more 


Dept. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Hughes Fawcett, gnc. 


Est. 1888 
HW-3, 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y 





The NORWOOD custom-built folding loom; 
write for price list and distributor nearest you. 


THE NORWOOD LOOM CO. 


1386 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, III. 





with traditional patterns. 

Outside of the weaving classes offered in the home 
economics department at Oregon State College at Cor- 
vallis, handweaving is just making a beginning in Ore- 
gon colieges. Small, primitive looms are being used for 
simple problems at the Southern Oregon College of 
Education in Ashland, according to Miss Marion Ady, 
chairman of the art department. Lack of floor space 
limits the classes at the present time, she said, but when 
two new buildings are completed, the school hopes to add 
a faculty member capable of teaching a handweaving 
course. Dr. George Nightingale, head of the art depart- 
ment at Eastern Oregon College of Education in La 
arande, Oregon, states that sometimes in workshops, 
simple handweaving techniques are taught, but that no 
regular classes in weaving are held. However, the school 
is interested in developing a special course in weaving. 

Miss Joan Patterson, instructor in weaving at Oregon 
State College obtained a A.B. degree in interior design 
irom the University of Oregon and a master of Fine 
Arts from Cranbrook and studied with Dorothy Liebes 
one summer. She has two classes, two 
terms for regularly enrolled students in home economics 


one a course of 
with color and composition required as prerequisites. A 
class designated as a service course is open to anyone 
end no requirements are necessary to enroll. Emphasis 
in her classes is on the use of color and texture in con- 
temporary fabric design and construction. 

Because emphasis is placed on teacher training at 
Western Washington College of Education in Belling- 
ham, Washington, classes not primarily in that group 
are not steadily maintained. Handweaving is one of 
these arts and crafts courses. The course can he elected 
whenever several students make a special request and 
special students may enroll. Edna Channer teaches the 
industrial arts classes in which weaving is included as it 
would come under work with children in school. Miriam 
Peck and Hazel Plympton teach weaving in the color 
and design classes and in the specially elected weaving 
classes. 

A one semester course in handweaving is taught at 
Washington State College in Pullman, Washinzton un 
der Leila Sturgis Old. It is open to regularly enrolled 
students who have had one textile and one art course as 
vackground. Creative weaving is emphasized in the 
course, using traditional pattern weaving as a basis upon 
which to develop original design. 





LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, accurately cut strips of beautiful hardwood, for use 
as weft on any warp. They're wonderful for... 


PLACE MATS LAMP SHADES 
WINDOW SHADES SCREENS 


. and many other decoraiive uses! 


Available in natural, stained, and waterproof lacquer finishes. 
Sond for price list and sample strips! 


WOODCREST 


P. O. Box 675 Bellevue, Washington 
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Jeri Hjert, five years old, wearing a 


handwoven jumper skirt, weaving 
pot holders at her Bergman loom. 
Associated Press Photograph 


A Weaver At Five 


by GERTRUDE G. GREER 


Perhaps the youngest artist in the 
craft anywhere is Jeri Hjert, the 
younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Hjert, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

During all of 


has 


Jeri’s 
watched and worked 
with her mother, a popular and ac- 
complished weaver and teacher, who 
has eight looms in her home, all 
warped and all working. Jeri is quite 


pre-sche )] 


years she 


capable of answering questions per 
taining to 4-harness weaving. 

Jeri is an artist. I well remember 
the first time that I saw her she was 
than three old 
seated before the living room fire- 
place, with a basket of thrums in her 
lap, working out 


less and 


years was 


harmonies. 
She can set up and thread her own 
loom, which by the way is one of the 
famous Bergman looms, full size, 24 


col Tr 


inches wide. Her weaving vernacular 
is amazing and the strange thing is 
that she knows what she says and she 
knows how to use it. Her classmates 
in kindergarten like to watch her 
hlend weft colors with warp colors. 
Her teacher, Miss Ruby [ntz said, 
“It is truly amazing the kind of work 
she turns out.”” Miss Entz, a weaver 
herself, can fully appreciate this gift- 
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ed child. Miss Entz is a firm believer 
in encouraging youth to develop any 
talent shown, even so young as five 
Jeri is the proof of this belief. 





Personal 
VWentiou 





Elizabeth Roberts, who wove most 
of the handbags illustrated on page 
Rockford, [llinois, 
where she has her own studio in a 
corner of the yard of her home. Al- 
though she is still teaching, most of 
her time now is devoted to experi- 
menting with unusual weaving tech- 
niques and materials. After gradua- 
ting from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, she spent eight years 
in the Kentucky mountains, first as 
a teacher and later as a University 
Extension worker. 
she taught weaving and other crafts 
at the New York University Summer 
School at Chautauqua, New York, 
and for seven years was head of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind, Philadelphia, 
where weaving is an important craft. 


29 now lives in 


For two seasons 


Mrs. Dorothea Engleman of Fort 
Worth, Texas, whose handbags also 
are shown, is the granddaughter of a 
Swedish weaver who used to weave 
all the clothing and bedding for her 
large family. Mrs. Engleman weaves 
clothes for her husband and daugh- 
ters, drapery and upholstery fabrics 
for her home, and place mats and 
napkins for wedding presents. Her 
hobby has grown into a 4-loom enter- 
prise and she is an ardent student of 
her craft, her summers 
studying weaving at different centers. 


Rudolph Fuchs, teacher in the art 
department of North Texas State 
College since 1930, took up weaving 
as a hobby in 


spending 


Denton, Texas, in 
1934. He spent a year studying weav- 
ing with the Weavers’, Spinners’ and 
Dyers’ Guild of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland and later was a student 
of Marli Ehrman of the Chicago 
School of Design. His work has been 
shown in New York, New Orleans, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and Denton, 
and in travelling exhibitions, winning 
several prizes and honorable men- 
tions. He is a graduate of West 
Texas State College and received a 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 








CRAFTSMAN’S FAIR OF 
THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


Asheville, North Carolina 
July 10, 11, 12, 13 


Working demonstrations, beauti- 
ful exhibits, and sale of more 


than 20 handarts 


Sponsored by 


The Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild, Inc. 
842 Wall St., Asheville, N. C. 








LOOMS 
FOLDING FLOOR OR TABLE 
Exceptionally easy to operate and 
to change tie-up and to fold 
INSTRUCTION ACCESSORIES 
LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 
John & Fife Sts. Wilmington, Ohio 








“WEEFHUIS" 
(Dutch Weaving House) 


Individual instruction under personal 
direction of Rie Donker Bannister for 


Beginners 
Advanced 


Professionals 


Practical loom lamps, 27”-36"-45” 
$5.00 (state size) 


of Weaving 
& domestic 


LECLERC looms in stock 


1982 Yonge St 


Large stock books, foreign 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 














MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 
July 10-Aug. 14, Taxco, Mexico 
Silvercraft, Textile, Design, Painting, Spanish 
An opportunity to live and work in Mexico’s most 
beautiful mountain village. College credits. Fee 
$275, covers field trips and all living costs. 

IRMA §. JONAS, Dir. 
238 E. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 10, N. Y. 

















Weaving Yarns 


LINEN, NOVELTY THREADS 
RAYON, JUTE, & COTTON 


. REQUEST FOR SAMPLES AND 
ADVICE WELCOMED 


MAXWELL HAWKER 
> TEXTILE DESIGN 


551 Davis St., San Francisco I! 
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(left) Doris McMullen, director of weaving in the Portland, Oregon, adult education project, giving individual in- 
struction. (right) Mrs. Seth French, a beginner in the class, adding a laid-in design to her apron on the loom. 


Abbie J. Blum and her associate 
Maurice High, creators of handwo- 
ven decorative fabrics for the sister- 
ships Independence and Constitution, 
have effectively combined their indi- 
vidual talents. In their spacious New 
York workshop, Mrs. Blum now con- 
centrates mainly on the designing 
end of the business, while Mr. High 

also a designer—specializes in the 
building of looms and supervision of 
weavers. Their joint aim is to exploit 
all the advantages of handweaving 
and produce fabrics that are technic- 
ally sound, well-designed, and beauti- 
ful to behold. 

Mrs. Blum, a native of 
Mississippi, 


Natchez, 
eraduated from 
New Orleans 
and spent many vears in that city be- 
fore moving to New York. When the 
cepression period forced her to earn 


was 
Newcomb College in 


a living, she decided to learn weaving 
because she had always liked to work 
with her hands. 
venture was with a couple of looms 
in her apartment, 
started designing and making sample 
fabrics. Gradually the work increased 
until it became necessary to employ 
help for weaving. 


Her initial business 


own where she 


Among her first weaving jobs was 
one for the Air France showrooms. 
Others include blinds for New York 
apartments and country homes. For 
the Woman’s Club of Dallas, Texas, 
she recently handsome 
draperies woven with a variety of 
thick and thin yarns—cotton, rayon 
frill, and chenille—together with dif- 
ferent widths of gold and _ silver. 
These are striped in gray and white 
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designed 


on a soft henna background, enhan 
ced by looped fringe. 

Mr. High, who has been associated 
with Mrs. Blum since January, 1950, 
hails from Denver, Colorado. After 
serving in the Air during 
World War II, he New 
York and took up weaving with Miss 
J. Leslie 


Fe yrce 


came to 


whom he 
considers one of the few real author- 
ities in the United States on tapestry 
weaving. Work in a couple of studios 


Fotheringham, 


followed and much time was spent 
on research in an effort to improve 
looms and make them thoroughly 


practicable for specific usages. Parts 
that friction or vibration 
should be of hard wood, Mr. High 
points out, otherwise they tend to be- 


receive 


come loose or wear out quickly. The 
picker, for instance, when made of 
soft long 
the impact of the shuttle and will 
have to be replaced. 


wood will not withstand 


In the shop is a 12-foot loom de- 
signed and built by Mr. High to sim 
plify weaving of extra-wide blinds, 
room dividers, screens, and special 
widths of Such 
require 


fabrics. types ol 


weaving, he says, custom 
made looms, to overcome the difficul 
Mr. 


High’s loom has two interchangeable 


ty of securing all the beams. 


beaters and two separate systems of 
jacks. A push-pull beater is used for 
blinds, enabling the weaver to walk 
to the side of the loom and insert the 
reeds into For 
an overhead beater is provided. The 


open sheds. fabrics, 


loom is extremely versatile, being 


adaptable for production of weaves 
ranging from 30 inches to 12 feet. 


Auxiliary processes used here ap- 
ply every system of power looming 
that can possibly be adapted to hand 
weaving. For example, an old woolen 
type warper from a power mill 
serves well for short warping. It was 
actually found easier to turn the de- 


vice by hand than by machinery. 


Adult Education Program 
In Portland, Oregon 


HE SUCCESS of a 


handweaving 


class in 
may be measured 
by the number of good weavers it 
produces who continue to weave on 
their own,” Mrs. 
McMullen, adult 


education courses in the 


looms of states 


Doris director of 
weaving 
Portland, Oregon, public school sys 
tem. Judged by this standard the 
Portland project has enoyed eminent 
success, for a gratifying number of 
have 
this 
program. Indeed, the growth of the 
Portland Adult 
group since its inauguration 


Mrs. McMullen’s 


than four years ago makes an inter 


outstanding 
their 


Oregon weavers 


received training under 


Education Weaving 
under 
management less 
esting chapter in the recent history 
of weaving in our country. 

The excellent laboratory with its 


+1 jack-type Bergman looms and 


complete accessory equipment, all 
furnished by Mrs. McMullen, is set 
up in a portable structure adjacent 
to the Benson Polytechnic School. It 
is a far cry from the original 14-loom 
initiated 


which she her 


courses with two small day classes 


studio in 


and one night group. At the present 


time, four day and four evening 
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groups follow the classes, with an 
average annual enrollment of 100 
students, two-thirds of whom are 
operating 8 and 12 harness looms. 

Mrs. McMullen’s experience with 
adult groups has convinced her that 
stress upon the learning process rath- 
er than over emphasis upon doing is 
the key to the achievement of perfec- 
tion in weaving. It is of paramount 
importance, she says, that the student 
understands clearly the “why” and 
“how” of the processes employed in 
his art. Under her direction, each 
loom assumes an individual, selected 
quality ; it comes to possess, as it 
were, a personality, a disposition of 
its own—with potential qualities cap- 
able of development and enrichment 
Her students are given an intelligent 
comprehension of every detail of the 
loom’s composition, a thorough un- 
derstanding of pattern drafting, tie- 
ups, and proficiency in design tech- 
nique. The sample pieces produced 
under her guidance open an endless 
avenue of possibilities future 
loom creations. 


for 


Fridays of her weeks are reserved 
for a class at Albany, Oregon. Here 
‘ach pupil has a loom for her per- 
sonal use. A_ definite lesson is 
planned for each session followed by 
individual assistance on projects. The 
wonderful spirit of cooperation here 
more than compensates her for the 
150 mile trip. During the past sum- 
mer months Mrs. McMullen con- 
ducted what she considers one of her 
most satisfying project courses dur- 
ing the six-weeks summer session of 
Marylhurst 
Oregon. A 


College, 
selected 


Marylhurst, 
group of pro- 
fessional women attended the session, 
which was conducted on the custom- 
ary of procedure, but with 
greater concentration. The program 
assigned each student an individual 
loom and allowed for the selection 
of a project with completion time op- 
tional, according to the project select- 
ed. Mechanical mastery, draft read- 
ings, color study, idea and symbol 
interpretation, were intimately con- 
sidered with most delightful results. 
Class members represented several 
western states, and many will organ- 
ize groups in their home localities to 
continue the work begun during the 
session. 


basis 


The summer session at Marylhurst 
will begin June 18 and continue for 
six weeks, with three semester hours 
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credit. Four, eight and twelve har- 
ness looms will be available and stu- 
dents may work with special prob- 
lems or the type of work they prefer 
if stated in advance. For information, 
write the registrar. 

Mrs. McMullen has won awards 
in the International Textile exhibi- 
tion at Greensboro, North Carolina. 
She was considered an auuthority on 
the weaving of linen by Margaret 
Bergman with whom she was asso- 
ciated for many years and has earned 
an enviable reputation as an author- 
ity on materials for handweaving. Al- 
though Mrs. McMullen never saw a 
loom until she grew up, her enthu- 
siasm for weaving is perhaps a cul- 
tural inheritance from her Irish 
mother, whose linen supplies were 
the fruit of her own old country 
craft; and from her father, a cloth- 
finisher with a deep knowledge of 
and a cultivated taste in fabric selec- 
tion and treatment. With Doris Mc- 
Mullen making initial acquaintance 
with a loom in the home of a friend, 
it was “love at first sight.” She must 
have a loom of her own—so her hus- 
band made her one. Within six 
months she was sharing her increas- 
ing skill with others and a career was 
on the way. 





Weavers 


Shoptalk 





When you write to advertisers, it 
is a good to mention Hanp- 
WEAVER CRAFTSMAN. Adver- 
tisers, tell us that they like the cus- 
tomers who come to them by way of 
our magazine and you doubtless will 
get a little extra consideration if they 


idea 
AND 


know you are a subscriber or that 
you saw the advertisement in the 
magazine. 


If deliveries on yarn orders take 
longer than you expect, bear in mind 
that textile mills are important in the 
defense program and have to adjust 
to emergency orders and that textile 
strikes have closed many woolen 
mills and, at the time of going to 
press, are threatening rayon and cot- 
ton mills. More yarn manufacturers 
are giving attention to requirements 
of handweavers than ever before and 
methods of handling their business 





HAND LOOMS FOR SALE 
with fly shuttles 


Used for Manufacturing— 


6 Looms 44 inch reed space $ 75.00 each 
1 Loom 65 inch reed space $100.00 
2 Looms 65 inch reed space with 
three shuttle boxes $125.00 each 
1 Metal Rug 
Loom 45 inch reed space $ 75.00 


The purchaser of each loom will also re- 
ceive: one beam; 4 heddle frames, with 
heddles; one reed; a bench; and a couple 
of shuttles. 


These looms should be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 


CAPE COD WEAVERS INC. 
169 Bridge Street 
East Cambridge 41, Mass. 














COACH HOUSE WORKSHOP IN ARTS & CRAFTS 
Mason, N. H. 
Weaving in Mason, N. H., July 
Instructor, Winogene B. Redding. 
Painting and Sketching Trip to the Gaspe’ Pen- 
insula, July 21 through August 11, 1951. Instruc- 
tor, Helen G. Crathern. Exciting adventures for 
beginning and advanced artists and_ craftsmen. 
For information write to the Director 
MISS HELEN G. CRATHERN ; 
18984 Oak Drive Detroit 21, Mich. 


2 through 20 














WEAVING SERVICE 


Botany, Cheviot, Harris wools from 
SCOTLAND 
Tweeds from ENGLAND 
LINENS from FRANCE and 
IRELAND 


Cottons, Boucles, rayons 


NILUS LECLERC LOOMS. 


Send 35c in COIN ONLY, please, 
for a full-set-of-five price lists with 
actual samples attached to 

DOROTHY BROWNELL, 
Consultant, 


SEARLE GRAIN CO., LTD. 


“Farm Home Weaving Service” 
Grain Exch Winni c d 


rey 
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LOOMS 
AND WEAVING SUPPLIES 


Bedford 


FINE LEATHERS LTD. 


578 Seymour St., Vancouver, Canada. 
Agents for LECLERC looms. Descrip- 


pamphlet request. Canadian 
Agency GILMORE loom. 
Worsted 24/2, colors. 16/2 and 
18/2, 10 Imported linens, 
gorgeous fast colors. Cotton and nov- 
elty yarns. We invite you to call, or 
write our Weaving Consultant, HILDA 
V. ROY. 


Lae 


tive on 
the 


20 


colors. 


tor 
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STUDY CRAFTS IN VERMONT 
THIS SUMMER 


Fletcher Farm Craft School, at Proc 
torsville, offers courses in elementary 
and advanced weaving under the di 
rection of Berta Frey. Study two to 
eight weeks, from July 9 to August 31. 
Other courses in Early American Dec- 
oration, Pottery and Ceramics, Design 
Water Color and Oil Painting, Teach- 
er Training Crafts. 





Excellent cuisine, comfortable rooms 
reasonable rates. Scenic neighborhood. 


Write for folder H. 


MISS ANNA E. H. MEYER 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen 
Brandon Vermont 











REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 


Complete directions with swatches for interesting weav- 
ing projects for 4 harness looms. Current monthly series 
10 issue $10.00 from October 1950 
Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Distributor of Bernat Weaving Yarns at Retail 
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For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 














YARN TREASURES 


Searching for new, exciting 
quality yarns atlow prices? 


Write for FREE samples TODAY 
HAZEL DEE 


WEAVCRAFT STUDIO 
371 No. Broadway, Dept. B, Fresno, Calif. 














MISSOURI LOOMS 


4-8-16 HARNESS 


THE GADRED WEAVERS 
BULLOCK ROAD 
NEW SCOTLAND, N. Y. 


MISSOURI LOOMS 
5919 Romaine P|. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 














will be developed. One thing for 
weavers to remember—the larger the 
order the better the service. If groups 
of weavers could pe ol orders for cer- 
tain fibers, it would greatly facilitate 
business. 


When can’t find materials 
where you expect them, take a look 
at your classified telephone directory. 
It is [ 
sources. 


you 


one ot 
For 


your most valuable 
various 
kinds, burlap, jute or cotton strips, 
and that sort of thing, check with 
dealers in textile materials 
junk Many 
dealers who will not deliver in less 
than several hundred pounds will sell 
small quantities directly. 


selvages of 


waste 


or investigate shops. 


About dyes—weavers are always 
asking about where they can get a 
small quantity of yarn dyed commer- 
cially. Fifty pounds of one color is 
about the smallest quantity any com- 
mercial dyer will undertake—other- 
wise the price would be prohibitive. 
Maybe groups of weavers can join 
together for certain colors of certain 
kinds of yarns. But remember, every 
fiber takes the dye differently. Rayon 
and cotton, dipped in the same color, 
will not look exactly the same. 


When young, did you 
ever fix four small wire brads in the 


you were 
top of a big spool and go to knitting, 
turning out a long hollow 
string? Well, the new Hobby Knit 
does the same thing, only faster. It 


nice 


is finding its way into all sorts of 


places, including weavers’ studios 
and occupational therapy workshops. 
Heavy wool put through the hobby 
knit can be 


and a variety of purposes, as can the 


sewn together for rugs 


rope of heavy cotton. But weavers 
are finding new uses for the machine 
Not only cotton and 
yarns can be used, but also fine yarns 
of all kinds, including silk and syn- 
thetics. When using fine yarns, use 
only a light weight at the end of the 
string, possibly 2 ounces, instead of 


heavy wool 


the heavier one recommended in the 
instructions with the machine. These 
knitted for all 
sorts of wefts and produce most in- 
teresting effects, 
weaver who is doing a lot of experi 
menting. The 
ineans of using up all sorts of odds 


strands can be used 


ne 
according to one 
aiso 1s 3 


machine 


and ends of varns. 
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Mat woven of reeds and_ varied 
threads in brown and white, by Jack 
Larsen, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
awarded second prise for napery at 
the 1950 International Textile E.x- 
hibition, Woman's College of The 
University of North Carolina, Greens 


horo, North Carolina. 


ALTER 


weaver 


HAUSNER, 
with 
power weaving, can 
understand that manufacturers with 
hundred worried 
about their supply of fancy twist ma- 


hand- 
extensive experi 
ence in loom 


several looms are 
wool, 
cotton, silk and linen at the present 
time. As more of 


terials and certain grades of 


will 
be switched to war production there 
will be 


our economy 
shortages but handweavers 
need not be concerned. There is al- 
ways plenty of material around that 
an experienced handweaver can 
make use of, he says. Recently, he 
set out to prove that and decided to 
weave a sample piece not using any 
of the conventional yarns. 

He started shopping around for 
his materials at the hardware store 
There, he points out, you will find a 
wide selection of strings and cords 
from sisal, hemp, cotton and paper, 
among others, mostly in natural color 
but occassionally there are also some 
reds, vellows, and greens. ‘Then, he 
said, “I went on and bought some of 
the green stuff used by gardeners to 
lay out their beds. I do not know how 
fast the dye is but as this yarn 
usually in hank form, it 
should not be too difficult to bleach 
out the green and dye it any medium 
or dark shades. On I went to a dealer 
in trimmings and threads and there 
[ found a wealth of Rib 
bons, braids, cordages, bias bindings, 


comes 


materials. 


without even looking at the sewing 
cottons, mending wools, and embroi 
dery silks. At the “5 & 10” T picked 


up some metal (or tinsel) ribbons 
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and fancy color binders as used for 
decorating parcels. That I think is a 
sufficient selection for the first sam- 
ple. 

“For sample No. 2 I went to an 
interior decorator and a carpet shop 
and bought carpet selvages. From 
a plant cutting and sewing silk scarfs 
| got some silk and rayon selvages. 
Raffa from a handicraft shop, some 
bits of chenille and carpet yarn for 
decoration and I had my materials 
for yet another type of fabric. 

“But these are by no means all the 
materials an ingenious handweaver 
can use. For example, after the war 
! bought surplus parachutes (that 
was in England), cut them up into 
panels and used the heavy cord as 
well as strips of nylon sewn together. 
Practically any strips or bits of fab- 
rics woven or knitted could be sewn 
together and used for something or 
other. I knew somebody who collec- 
ted wornout nylon hose, cut them up 
into strips and by skillful blending 
of the shades and sewing the pieces 
together produced rugs with very at- 
tractive designs. 

“The list of potential weaving ma- 
terials is never ending. There are 
wires, woodstrips, bast fibers and 
varns, split bamboo and even ropes 
and hawsers could be used as well 
as leather strips, and plastic mono- 
filaments whether they are round, 
fat or other wise shaned. Also read 
the HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN’S 
previous issues, there is hardly an 
article that does not mention some 
different and unusual matertal.” 

‘fr. Hausner also sen‘ a sample of 
fabric in basket weave, with an 83 
mercerized cotton warp and weft of 
silk fabric selvage. It was piece-dved 
in a good shade of mahogany and an 
interesting surface effect was achie\ 
ed by the variation in the effect of the 
dve on the different kinds of fibers 
Unfortunately it is one of those tex- 
tiles which cannot be photographed 
effectively. 


The Southern California 
Handweavers Guild 


“Weave today to preserve the fast 
and to create for the future.” 


» 


by Ruta B. CarILi_o 
N THE SHADOW of Hollywood. 
California, where everything 1s 
stupendous, magnificent, or super-co- 


lossal, a few serious-minded weavers 
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met one crisp fall day in 1946 to or- 
ganize a weaving guild. Little did 
they dream that from so small a be- 
ginning the present large Southern 
California Handweavers Guild 
would develop. And yet these 26 
charter members should have known, 
for they were men and women of vi- 
sion and foresight. Carefully and log- 
ically they laid their plans. 

The guild was founded upon the 
need for an organization where all 
who were interested in handweaving 
could meet on common ground. The 
constantly expressed desire of weav- 
ers throughout the area for a guild 
gave impetus to the establishment of 
an organization which could act as a 
clearing house for miscellaneous 
weaving information and provide an 
opportunity for members to share 
mutual problems and interests. From 
the beginning the lowliest neophyte 
felt at ease with the most learned and 
skilled weaver. It was this peculiar 
friendliness and understanding be- 
tween the beginner and skilled crafts- 
man that held the guild together dur- 
ing its period of groping and growth. 

Today, the Southern California 
Handweavers Guild takes its right- 


WIND BOBBINS and 


TL 








E-Z WINDER CO. 


P.O. Box 88, Birmingham, Mich. 





CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Degree courses offered in Design, 





| Catalog on request. 


Ceramics, Weaving, Metalwork. 

















AL LIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. Y. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 








WORSTED 











COTTON 
Z and RAYON 
Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 | 





LOOM MUSIC 
Clear, concise, directions for weaving suc- 
cess in a wide variety of projects. A ‘‘must’’ 
in your library. 


10 issues per year............. $4.00 
ee 
Mrs. R. B. SANDIN ETHEL HENDERSON 

University of Alberta 20 Ritz Apts. 


Edmonton, Alberta Winnipeg, Manitoba 











SPOOLS the E-Z Way! 


Spend your time weaving—instead of hand- 


winding. The E-Z Precision Winder is used 


at Cranbrook and many other outstanding 
schools of weaving. It is fast, simple and 


precision built for years of service. Comes 
to you complete, with univer- 
sal AC-DC electric motor, and 
foot control for variable speeds. 
Nothing more to buy. Only 
$25.00. Shipped prepaid if re- 
mittance accompanies order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order 
today. Price subject to change 
without notice. On Michigan or- 
ders add 3% sales tax. 


PU 


WANES 


Md 





20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


CONTESSA YARNS 





SILK—-WOOL—RA YON—LINEN—-COTTON—NOVELTY YARNS 





(Write for free samples) 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on 2 lb. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 
and commercial weaving. 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 

















WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Floor and table looms— 
2. 4 and 8 harness 

classes, August 20-Sept. 
Custom Weaving 


ROSS-HILL PLACE 
tingwood Road Freeville, N. Y¥ 
(10 miles from Cornell Univer., Ithaca, N.Y.) 


Special ist 
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(7700 S. W. Brentwood Ave. « Portland 1, Oregon 
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- FREE-WHEELING 


SHUTTLE | 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 










A—3 holes when using live linen 















| 
8 —for wool or heavy linen 
C—for running twe colors 3.95 eo | 
D—long Bobbin for single color No, 11 4.95 eo 
a EXTRA BOBBINS | 
@ Work two colors on one shuttle 4-Inch Oeo | 
@ Well bolonced . finest hord 8-Inch 65 eo | 
wood—Myrtie, Mahogeny, Cherry, 11-inch 75 ea | 
Maple, Ash, Birch, White Ook DOUBLE BOBBIN | 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR WEAVERS 8-Inch $1.00 set } 
Securely locked! . Large capocity! 11 -Inch 1.25 set | 
| 
* 20% Discount on Dozen | 
Lot of an 1 | 
ELK FREE-WHEELING let of any stone, 
SHUTTLE COMPANY 














Lili Blumenau 
53 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
Evening Classes in Handweaving 
Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, 7 to 9 P.M. 
Saturday — 10 to 12 A.M. 
Other day classes may be arranged. 
Write, or Telephone Al. 4-7363 
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kent tweed yarns 


of imported selected virgin 
wool approximately 2700 
yards per pound 


distributors 
for 


SHERFERHOUSE 


importers of 


fine Irish linen yarns 


for handweavers 


loomlore 2.4 Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 
pure linen ® fast color: 


write for sample cards 


JOSEPH E. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 





Hat and handbag by Winifred Jones, 
? 


woven on twill variant, warp of 20 
sephyr, weft of novelty linen spaced 
with gold. Made an 
loom, with Bronson lace draft. Lace 
forms background and design is in 
tabby. Three handsomely textured 
drapery fabrics shown at the fall ex- 
hibition fashion of the 
Southern California Hand I eavers 
Guild. Swatch of heavy cotton ma- 


on S-harness 


and show 


terial for use in playroom. 


ful place among established guilds 
throughout the United States. As 
with any organization, this status has 
been attained through able leadership 
and cooperative followers. Under the 
guidance of Nina Burnham the guild 
came through its first year. Because 
of increasing maturity, and the lapse 
of time necessary for the evolving of 
policy and personality, the guild at- 
tained national recognition and _sta- 
tus under the competent leadership 
of Mary E. Snyder during the year 
1949. Under the direction 
Mrs. C. M. Gale, the pace has not 
lessened during the current year. 
Guild meetings are held the first 
Saturday of each month in the Em- 
Hotel Auditorium 
town Los Angeles. Only those fam- 
the “‘Los 
Angeles City limits” could appreciate 
the real need for a centrally located 
meeting place. The meeting is from 
1:00 to 4:00 o’clock and all time is 
devoted 


able of 


bassy in down- 


iliar with the vastness of 


to a constructive program. 
A highly organized and smooth func- 
tioning executive board meets month- 
ly to direct guild organization and 
policy, and to transact necessary busi 
ness. 

To fill specific needs of the very 
heterogeneous group of weavers with- 
in the guild, many smaller groups 
of six to twelve members meet 
study during the month 

One rewarding activity of the Re- 
search and Library Committee is a 
cooperative purchasing plan whereby 


for 








books and periodicals on 


weaving 
may be purchased by the guild at an 
educational discount. 

Another valuable guild service is 
the excellent bulletin 
month which includes guild news, an- 


issued each 
nouncements, and special weaving in- 
formation. The main feature of each 
bulletin is a weaving draft and di- 
rections for some interesting or un- 
usual piece of weaving. Drafts and 
directions are provided by guild mem- 
bers. By popular demand these bul- 
letins are mailed each month to points 
throughout the United States. 

The September, 1950, guild meet- 
ing was of special interest. Held at 
the home of the guild president, Mrs. 


Gale, luncheon was served in the 
lovely patio to 150 guests and mem- 
bers. Following the luncheon the 


guild sponsored an outstanding ex- 
hibt of and 
outstanding fashion show. 


handwoven articles an 


Finger Lakes Exhibition... 
Upstate New 
eligible 


Yorkers from 19 
to enter the 
Finger Lakes Exhibition sponsored 
y The Memorial Art 
Rochester, New York opening May 
4 and continuing through June 3. 
Final for receiving entries is 
\pril 16. Members of the jury are 


counties are 


by Gallery, 


date 


Mrs. Adelyn PD. Breeskin, directo- 
The Baltimore Museum of Art. Bal 
timore, Maryland; Philip C. [lhott, 
director. The Albright Art School. 


Buffalo. New York: and Lee H. B 
Malone. director, Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts. Columbus, Ohio. A 


prize for weaving is included among 
the awards 
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"City of Paris'’ Shows 100 


Handwoven Textiles 


RUGGED quality characterized 
many of the 100 handwoven fab- 
rics shown in the 9th annual invita- 
tion Pacific Coast Textile Exhibition, 
held in the Rotunda Gallery of the 
City of Paris, San Francisco, recent- 
ly. Subdued colors and dull surfaces 
dominated and, while the handweav- 
ers displayed their usual resourceful- 
ness in use of materials, they also 
showed more inventiveness in adap- 
tation of old techniques. 
Screen-printed and hand-blocked 
fabrics by nine additional artists and 
Thaibok handwoven silks 
from Siam, were included by Mrs. 
Beatrice Judd Ryan, curator and 
organizer, to give greater variety to 
the show. Further interest was crea- 
ted by two fashion shows for limited 
groups to whom the original costumes 
by Marta Page and Nora Ruuth 
were living models. 
These were the garments from hand- 
woven 


Fabrics, 


displayed on 

fabrics by Contemporary 
California first 
shown in November and reviewed in 
the Winter issue of HANDWEAVER 
AND CRAFTSMAN. 


Handweavers' of 


Considerable interest was aroused 
by Ed Rossbach’s screening in which 
he crossed a fine natural linen warp, 
sleved in groups alternating with an 
open reed, with a native 
grasses. The background of weather- 


weft of 


ed grasses, including the beard, and 
carefully spaced black raffia was ac- 
cented by rectangular bands of yel- 
low-green finer grass in 
The ends of the 
were cut sharp where two colors met 
in one shed while the other edges 
were left in an uneven fringe. 


varying 
lengths. 


grasses 


Juanita Hall used raffia combined 
with nubby threads and white plastic 
to make an interesting screen fabric 
patterned in horizontal stripes. Rope 
was used by Dorothy Green in a 
table runner and a wall hanging. In 
both pieces she combined the rope 
with reed and yarn and left cut ends 
beyond the warp for a fringe. One 
of the ropes was one ply of a heavy 
rope which retained its natural twist. 

Natural black unspun 
employed by Miss Greene in a couch 
cover of natural cashmere and mo- 
hair to give a shaggy fringe-like trim 
in regularly spaced rows. This was 
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wool was 


done by pulling the ends through the 
top of the warp in irregular tufts. 
Faith Buckingham wove the ma- 
terial for a 3-panel screen with bright 
blue facil-fab, cellophane, and rafha 
in blue green and violet and three- 
eighth inch metal rods in the weft 
and gold 


plastics, blue-green fine 


plastic, and blue cellophane _ warp. 
The metal rods in the weft extended 
beyond the remainder of the panels 
in order to fit into holes drilled in the 
metal frame of the screen. 

Metallics played a minor role in 
draperies where they were handled 
with a light touch. A twisted gold 
and white thread in Constance Tyde- 
man’s drapery material gave a light 
sparkle when folds of the beige and 
apricot textured fabric were turned 
to the light. 

Stoles for evening wear, woven by 
Marge Krejcik, combined purple and 
violet wools with gold threads in a 
shimmering effect while Ruth How- 
ard used silver metallic for stripes in 
both warp and weft in a pink and 
white stole. 

Many of the fabrics were plain 
and twill weaves with texture obtain- 
ed through spacing in the reed such 
as Lucille Clark’s sheer casements 
woven in white nubby yarn in a plaid 
pattern. 

However, there seems to be a 
growing tendency to achieve texture 
by adapting some of the old tech- 
niques. C. Orval Nielsen employed 
blocks of overshot one inch in length 
spaced alternately in bands of hand- 
dyed jute to give a checker-board ef- 
fect to his drapery fabric. Using fab- 
ric mohair loop for the tabby threads 
with a heavy soft twist white rayon 
pattern thread and fine white rayon 
warp, Trude Guermonprez created a 
fabric in an 
adaptation of the honeycomb pattern. 

Leno weave was employed to an- 
chor widely spaced threads in two 
plaid fabrics by Lea Miller. 
plaid in all viscous was 
achieved by variation in the spacing 


soft pliable drapery 


One 
orange 


and the other, by the use of regularly 
placed black and brown jute against 
a background of natural linen. 

In all rose draperies bv Ruth 
Howard and natural place mats with 
black and red pattern threads by 
Dorothy Greene, intersecting Grec- 
ian fret borders were done in laid-in. 
Kay Gearv laid-in a single Grecian 
fret border in handsome white drap- 








Hand-Skill Looms, Inc. 


Lightweight, Modern 
Handweaving 
Equipment 
Yarns And Services 


Also Ideal for Beginners 
Free literature 


59 Social Street Woonsocket, R. |. 

















BERTA FREY { 

210 East 22nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
July, August—Woodstock, N. Y. 




















WEAVING CLASSES 


April through August 
By Mrs. Garnett January 


Second week of each month— 
Beginner's fundamentals. Third 
week of each month—Advanced 
techniques. Monday noon to Sat- 
urday noon. 


Tuition $15. per week. 
One day Work 


Shop 
each fourth Friday and Saturday. 
LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 


JOHN AND FIFE STREETS 
WILMINGTON, OHIO 











BAMBOO 


IMPORTED FOR WEAVING 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


ISLECRAFT 


Mercer Island, Washington 
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Open bottom Shuttle, especially good for 
large yarns; accommodates a 6 x 1%” 
thick bobbin. Hardwood, with free-wheeling 
walnut rollers. 14” long, perfectly bal- 
anced—a beauty; $3.50 fob Detroit. 


YARN and SHUTTLE DEPOT 
19946 Livernois, Detroit 21, Mich. 
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For a lovely 


Miniature Shuttle Brooch 
send one dollar to 


Dutch Weaving House 
1982 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 














Miss Kate Van Cleve announces .. . 
Summer classes, June 18th through 
July 27th 
Work on 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10-harness looms. 
Classes are limited—information 
on request 


Garden Studio, 14 A Marshall Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 






















DOROTHY LIEBE 
YARN DEPOT 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 








Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
_ Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE * ONE DOLLAR 











15th Session 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN HANDWEAVERS 
(for experts or amateurs) 
Aug. 20th to 31st, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hostesses: Rochester Weavers Guild 


Write CREATIVE CRAFTS, Guernsey, Pa. 








LOOMS 


2-4 HARNESS-FLOOR TYPE 
CARPET WARP - RUG FILLER 


REED LOOM CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 














SHUTTLE -CRAFT STYLES 


A monthly Recipe for 
Handweavers. 


Complete weaving directions 
for many problems including: 
draperies, upholstery, rugs, af- 
ghans, linens, clothing articles. 
Subscription $250 a year 


(12 issues—-Starting July) 


Shuttle-Craft Guild membership 
$5.00 a year 


Guild membership, with STYLES 
$6.50 a year 


SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 
Virginia City, Montana 








ery and bedspread fabric with alter- 
nating dull chenille and shining ray- 
on vertical bands. Ruth Clark used 
the technique laid-in for an abstract 
pattern of black and blue lines on a 
white wool rug and again in metallics 
combined with colors for a_ wall 
hanging. 


Kamma Zethraus gave an embroi- 
dered effect to a wool ski bonnet by 
using stripes of small overshot in 
colors against a white background. 
Kay Geary wove clusters of multi- 
colored sequins at regular intervals 
between the two thicknesses of a 
sheer black evening fabric woven 
from fine novelty rayon in double- 
weave. 

In addition to combining several 
fibers in many of his fabrics, Jack 
Larsen often used a number of 
colors with telling effect. An orange 
upholstery fabric that had orange 
wool and rayon warp was grayed by 
vertical stripings of olive-drab nub 
and yellow green jute combined with 
rust and orange cotton. 


Mainly using the deeper shades, 
Lynn Alexander’s drapery fabrics 
had well defined stripes of color. His 
olive green fabric in plain weave had 
evenly spaced stripes of olive cotton 
nub, rust, broken with alternate 
threads of green and white rayon 
nub, and shiny chartreuse. In anoth- 
er drapery fabric he separated 
smooth cotton stripes and 
orange nubby cotton stripes with a 


brown 


stripe composed of alternating rows 
of the brown and orange. The weft 
was alternating bands of brown and 
purple. His third fabric was a drap- 
ery divided off-center into two verti- 
cal bands, the wider of olive green 
smooth cotton and the narrower 
combining the green with alternate 
threads of purple nub and red metal- 
lic spaced at 5/8 inch intervals. Fif 
teen inch bands of olive green striped 
with the red metallic and_ lighter 
green novelty yarn alternated in the 
weft. 





GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 
Introduces 
non-tarnishable metallics 
in a complete line of 
colors. 

Yarns - Trimmings - Ribbons 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 W. 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Seminars... 
Continued from Page 31] 


and furniture and many objects of 
American folk art collected by Jean 
and Howard Lipman and acquired 
for the museum by Mr. Stephen C. 
Clark. 

Lake Otsego, headwater of the 
Susquehanna River and “The Glim- 
merglass” of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking tales, ex- 
tending for nine miles’ between 
wooded hills, affords a perfect set- 
ting for the village of Cooperstown. 
Many of the homes, churches, and 
other buildings date from the late 
seventeen and early eighteen hun- 
dreds. Fishing, swimming, sailing, 
golfing, square dances, sings, and 
summer theatre are available for out- 
of-conference hours. Speaking as one 
whose vacation quandary has_ been 
definitely solved for years to come, 
may I suggest whether you be look- 
ing for stimulation, relaxation, or 
both for your holiday, that you apply 
now for the 1951 Seminar by writing 
to Louis C. Jones, director, New 
York Historical Association, Coop- 
erstown, New York. 


Weaving Terms... 
Continued from Page 22] 
ers. The phlegmatic Germans of 
Pennsylvania scorned the sentimen- 
tality of any names. 

On the whole, in establishing a 
sound, technical vocabulary, readily 
understood by all handweavers, there 
are several guide posts. Weavers 
must avoid confusing technical lan- 
guage with florid names; they must 
avoid the terms of machinery which 
do not apply to the simple tools of 
the handweaver; they must avoid 
colloquialisms which arise through 
local usages and are not integrated 
with the materials, the tools, the 
processes, and the products of the 
handloom. Both terms and symbols 
must be generic, descriptive, and na- 
tural, easy to understand, and easy to 
use. 

Through this simplified approach 
the language of the loom is organized, 
but will never lose the warm and 
vivid terms which are part of the 
handweaver’s heritage. 
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Maria Mundal, Norwegian weaver, in her New York studio. 


Weaver from Norway-Maria Mundal 


Much has been written on the fun 
of weaving, and rightfully so, ac- 
cording Maria Mundal, Norwegian 
born weaver with a studio in New 
York. It is truly great fun, she says, 
to see fine rhythms grow from the 
work of your hands, but to her weav- 
ing has a deeper meaning than just 
fun or a pleasant pastime. 

Weaving possesses great potential- 
ities for healing, as doctors and 
psychiatrists now realize. Weaving is 
valuable, first of all, because you have 
to put your worries and _ possible 
grievances aside in order to decide 
upon your pattern. You may turn 
over your ideas in your mind for 
davs before you are ready to put any 
thing on paper or begin to work it 
out on your loom. Then, after you 
hive woven several yards of the de- 
sign, you may decide to stop and be- 
gin to re-work the whole idea. This 
process develops your patience and 
sometimes puts your perseverance to 
1 terrific test. Giving up the project, 
however, is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, since the loom itself seems to 
exert a gentle yet strong pressure 
unon you which makes you want to 
vo ahead. 

While perfecting your pattern you 
have promoted within yourself a de- 
sire to see your project finished. You 
spool and you weave, and one day 
vou catch yourself humming to the 
rhythm of your shuttle. Whoever has 
felt as if she were living at the bot- 
tom of a deep, dark valley, and then 
all of a sudden finds herself hum- 
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ming as she weaves, has, as M. 
Rodier so beautifully says it “learned 
a new Te Duem.” If you take time 
to consider, then and there, you will 
realize that by demanding your full 
attention in the cause of beauty, your 
loom has helped you to get out of the 
darkness into the light. 

If one day you are fortunate 
enough to strike on something of real 
value in color and light, you will ex- 
perience the deep surge of delight 
which is the reward of creative ef- 
fort, even in a small way. And it will 
bring into your heart the true humil- 
ity which is the worship of the in- 
finite, by whatever name the indivi- 
dual calls that force. You have thus 
been brought into the contact with 
the source of healing all wounds. 

Miss Mundal says that she inher- 
ited her love for weaving. She has 
on her studio wall a rug in finger 
weaving which her mother made at 
the age of twelve. Among her earliest 
recollections 1s the loom, and_ her 
mother’s fine hands forming threads 
into lovely patterns. Her own train- 
ing, since she was practically in- 
clined, included college, housekeep- 
ing, school, and weaving. She wove 
with her aunt, Britta Dahle, of the 
Hotel Mundal, Sognefjord, with 
Sunni Mundal, at her school in Oslo, 
Norway, and with Kristi Meland, 
Hardanger. After coming to New 
York she had two refresher courses 
at the Universal School of Handi- 
crafts. She wove every inch of her 
dowry, from rugs to curtains. 









make your own 


HANDBAGS... 


the fun way 
the easy way 





Make your own handbags! It’s hobby-corner’s 
newest excitement! Your friends will marvel at 
your handsome professional-looking handbag 
creations—and find it hard to believe you 
really made them yourself! Fa-Cile Spring 
Fasteners work like magic—they’‘re inserted into 
sleeves, sewn into handbag and snap open 
and shut easily and securely. What a simple 
and economical way to own an extensive hand- 
bag wardrobe! And one that will be color-per- 
fect, too—for your extra dress or coat fabric 
easily makes a perfect matching handbag. 
Fa-Cile Spring Fasteners are available at your 
favorite piece goods counter. 


If your favorite store does not have Fa-Cile Spring Fasten- 
ers send 50c for a 8”, 9” or 10” FASTENER. Please 
specify size 


FA-CILE SPRING FASTENER CORP. 
250 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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(left) This is a copy of a square of old tapestry at the Museum of Arts and Industries in Oslo, Norway. The 
vegetable dyes were done by Miss Mundal’s teacher, Kristi Sekse Meland in Norway. Mrs. Meland was the weaver 
elected to do the “Baldishol” tapestry given to Mrs. Calvin Coolidge by Norwegian women in this country, 
at the Centennial in Minneapolis, 1926. This tapestry was exhibited in the American Swedish Historical Museum 
in Philadelphia last year. (right) Coat material designed and woven by Maria Mundal. Warp: black wool 8/2, 
maroon wool 20/2. Directions: run desired length of 8 black, two of 1 black and 1 maroon together in heddle and 
reed; repeat to width wanted. Weft: rust wool 20/2. Treading: 1-3, 2-4 four times (8 threads), 3-4 once. Repeat. 


After marrying a widower with 
seven children (the late Mons Bred- 
wick, distinguished Norwegian artist 
in black had little 
time for her loom. In her struggles 
to give the children an education, she 
says that thinking of her loom, and 
what she would make on it in the fu- 
ture, gave her strength to carry on 
through strenuous days. 


and white) she 


In 1943 she opened a studio at 226 
East 67th Street in New York. Sit- 
ting down to a loom in her own stu 
dio was a most thrilling moment in 
her life. Her weaving was first 
shown in the United States in 1927 
with the International Federation of 
Handarts. Her tapestries have been 
shown at the Brooklyn Museum of 
Art, the Village Art Center in New 
York, with the American Association 
of Popular Arts, and at the exhibi- 
tion of the Norwegian Arts and 
Crafts Club at the Staten Island Mu- 
seum of Arts and Industries. An 
altar cloth woven of linen with a de- 
sign in gold won honorable mention 
at the 1950 International Textile Ex- 
hibition at the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina 
where she also exhibited a length of 
woolen apparel fabric. For a time she 
taught weaving at the Countess Zichy 
Academy of Art in New York. 


Craftsmen's Courses... 
Continued from Page 45] 

sponsored by the American Institute 
of Decorators and under her direc- 
tion students in the weaving depart- 
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ment have produced many fine tex- 
tiles which have been displayed in the 
Art Institute Galleries. She has her 
own studio in Chicago and does cus- 
tom weaving. 

North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege at Fargo announces a general 
craft workshop including weaving, 
applied design, and metal work in the 
first of two 3-week periods and a 
single course, displays as a method 
of teaching, in the second period. For 
additional information write F. K. 
Kapuscinski, chairman of the art de- 
partment. 


Mrs. Garnett January will offer 
summer courses in the new Loom 
Craft Studio, 757 Fife Avenue, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. The second week of 
each month from April through Au- 
gust she will teach a class in basic 
principles and simple weaves while 
the third week of the same months 
will be for those completing the basic 
course or its equivalent as a founda- 
tion for more intricate patterns and 
techniques. Each student will be able 
to make samples of different patterns 
and techniques, on several looms, in- 
cluding articles for personal use. 


Mrs. Harriet Douglas Tidball will 
teach off-campus courses of the Uni- 
versity of Montana at the Shuttle 
Craft Guild headquarters, Virginia 
City, Montana, again this year. An 
article on Mrs. Tidball’s studio and 
Virginia City appeared in the April 


1950 


issue of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN. 
In Pennsylvania Miss Kathryn 


Wellman will take a certain number 
of students by special appointment 
at the Pennsylvania Institute, 111 
North 49th Street, Philadelphia 39. 
Mrs. Mary Nell Kling of York will 
give a beginners’ course from June | 
to September 1 at her Shuttlecraft 
Studio, Avenue. Stu- 
dents may take a concentrated course 
of two weeks or arrange for a certain 
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time each week. She gives advanced 
courses throughout the year but a 
beginning course is a requirement for 
entrance. 


Canada 
Mrs. Mary Meigs Atwater will 
conduct a 3-week session, July 9 


through the 27th at the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, one week longer than here- 
tofore given. The chief purpose of 
the class is to practice as many dif- 
ferent weaving techniques as possible 
so each loom is set up for something 
different. Students 
for the most part but Mrs. Atwater 
also plans to have each student make 
at least one finished article. The Uni- 
versity offers spacious quarters and 


weave samples 


plenty of looms along with reasonably 
priced living quarters. This class 1s 
open to anyone, either beginners or 
skilled For information 
write Dept. of University Extension, 
University of British Columbia. 


weavers. 
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f. a | 
A METHOD OF SPLICING A WEFT 


‘ to secure a neat and strong mend Used by Berta Frey's classes. 








A. SPLITTING THE STRAND OF THREAD 





1. Open thread at a distance from the end. 2. Untwist thread to end 








1.At the edges 
a. Place thread in shed bringing one split end thru warp threads 
et a distance from the edge. Carry the other end in same 
shed to edge locking on outside warp thread. Return 
in same shed overlaying other half and bringing 
out between top warp threads. 





e = —y P SA aft sa 

“sf em = 7 ae 
= OT Ry Stee” 
a 

b. Beat in place with overlapping split ends extending thru top warp Se eas 





SS = 







2. At the center 


a { \ ‘ a. Place two split weft threads in the same shed so that 
=e =F a YQ \ SY their split ends overlap and pass thru top warp. 
See 2 Rint . 
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Pottery by Hal Riegger, designed to 
complement Larsen textiles, shown 


at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


Riegger and Larsen... 
Continued from Page 33] 


and inevitable rightness will be re- 
ward enough. 

“As for the weaving in the show,” 
he continued, “its emphasis is on 
color, relationship of materials, and 
suitability of function. Color to the 
weaver is magic. It is worked with 
directly, whereas color in ceram‘c 
glazes, screen printed fabrics, and 
enamels is applied indirectly. The 
broken color theory in painting re- 
quires a utilization of brush strokes 
which is often laborious, while in 
weaving its richness is simply 
achieved through the analogous jux- 
taposition of warp and weft. Then 
too, the sculptural shade and shadow 
and the combination of matt and shiny 
yarns in fabrics enhances color in a 
manner unobtainable on flat surfaces. 
Three of the fabrics at the Art Al- 
liance and the groups of pillows 
there demonstrate this breaking up 
of an analogous area. Several of the 
piece dyed fabrics attempt the same 
purpose in that they were dipped in 
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a dye bath which affected varying 
fibers differently, or are of trans- 
parent color over a fabric in which 
the dark and light, warm and cool, 
were already established in the un- 
dyed fabric. 

“For the most part, inspiration for 
this group of fabrics came through a 
curiosity in combining yarns of con- 
trasting fibers and construction. In 
this respect, it is much like most ex- 
perimental weaving being done, for 
never before has the weaver had such 
a wealth of raw materials. Aiter 
visiting a contemporary weaving stu- 
dio with its thousand yarn types, it 
is incredible to think back to when 
perhaps two fibers, singly or doubly 
twisted, constituted the weaving ma- 





terials. It was natural that the beauty 
and ingenuity of these old fabrics lie 
in their technique. But when, two 
decades ago, handweaving reverted to 
old techniques as a reaction against 
the machine, a mistake was made; 
machines can with facility reproduce 
almost any technique-emphasis fab- 
ric. Spacing, overshot, multiplicty are 
but an.adjustment of parts, while the 
rich multi-fiber fabrics, with their 
new piece dye implications, still re- 
main pretty much in the realm of the 
handweaver. The greatest renaissance 
of woven textile design will occur as 
we continue to explore, and to search 
out the inherent rightness in utilizing 
these materials.” 





WEAVERS’ 


BOOKSHELF 





HANDBOOK OF WEAVES. By G. H. Ocls- 
ner, translated by Samuel S. Dale. Re- 
print. 402 pages, 1,875 illustrations. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc. 


$7.50. 


UBLISHED originally in Ger- 

man and translated into English 
in 1915, G. H. Oelsner’s “Handbook 
of Weaves” is again available in a 
new, unabridged edition containing 
all the 402 pages and 1,875 illustra- 
tions of the original edition. Long 
available only at a considerable price 
in second hand book stores the re- 
printing of this standard work on 
textiles is a noteworthy event for 
everyone interested in weaving. 

To everyone concerned with the 
design of fabrics, the structure of the 
cloth is, of course, of prime import- 
ance for achieving the best results 
and most satisfying appearance. 
Oelsner’s book has been, for many 
years, the most reliable and compre- 
hensive source of information. The 
present edition, limited to 1,150 
copies, is as important for hand- 
weavers as for textile manufacturers, 
designers, and stylists who want to 
save hours of time in the designing 
of fabrics. 

“Handbook of Weaves” 
the field thoroughly from the simple 
draft and plain weave to the more 
complicated fancy weaves such as 
crepes, twills, tricots, piques, double 
cloths, lace or mock leno, matelasse 
and hundreds of others not only with 


covers 


clear, lucid text but with working 
diagrams with detailed information. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the work is the section which 
shows with text and pictures how 
from a simple swatch of any material 
one may obtain the full details of 
construction and layout of any fabric 
made. 

A chapter is given to showing how 
interesting effects may be obtained 
by arrangement of yarns in contrast- 
ting colors either in warp or weft or 
both and how effects can be produced 
by combining weave and color pat- 
terns in the same cloth. Many ex- 
amples are given showing color ef- 
fects in twills, basket weaves, crepes, 
and others. 


A copy of this book will save 
hours of research for the weaver 
who is interested in developing new 
cloth effects and using his materials 
to the best advantage. 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN 
DECORATION. By Edith Cramer. 20 
patterns, 15 photographs. 90 pp. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: Charles T. Bran- 
ford Co. $3.00. 


HIS is a practical workbook for 

painting chairs, trays, kitchen- 
ware, and accessories in the Early 
American style from an experienced 
practitioner of the art. Mrs. Cramer 
has rediscovered and simplified tech- 
niques of an earlier day and has in- 
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troduced a method of free hand 
painting. 
Basic instructions cover all steps 


in stenciling and painting. A section 
is devoted to gold leaf painting and 
another to methods of glass and mir- 
ror painting, an art that had almost 
disappeared. There is advice about 
paint mixing and supplies and a 
group of varied and colorful work- 
ing projects, with many of her ori- 
ginal patterns. 


TEXTILE FIBERS. By L. E. Parsons and 
John K. Stearns. Illustrated. Scranton, 


Pennsylvania: International Textbook 
Company. $4.00. 
EXTILE FIBERS, designated 


as a “practical guide,” while not 
written with handweavers in mind, 
is one of those books which every 
handweaver should have 
at times in order to answer a lot 
of questions which frequently arise 
to confuse him. Its authors—L. 
head of the depart- 
ment of textile engineering at Texas 
Technological College and John K. 
Stearns, director of the 
textiles in the International Corres- 
pondence Schools— both have had 
extensive experience in the textile 
industry. Mr. Stearns, born in Ger- 
many, was trained in his father’s 
worsted mill and studied in England, 
before coming to the United States. 
Both have a facility for clear explan- 
ations which is too infrequently 
found among writers in this field. 
The first three sections discuss cot- 
ton, wool, and man-made fibers com- 
prehensively including sources, meth- 
ods of production, fiber characteris- 
tics and uses, handling grading, and 
marketing. While the development in 
the manufacture of natural fibers 
had been slow and steady, man-made 
fibers, they point out, have shown 
phenominal development in less than 
20 years. Annual nylon production 
now amounts to around 3,000,000,- 
000 pounds, compared to wool pro- 


duction of 4,000,000,000. 


The fourth section is devoted to 
yarns—cotton, wool, and synthetics. 
This rather artificial division of the 
yarns from the sections on fibers is 
a little confusing and repetitious, but 
to one with an interest only in yarns, 
it may save time. Systems of grad- 
ing or numbering yarn will be of in- 
terest to handweavers. Spinning pro- 
cesses for the three main types of 
fibers discussed are described and 
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access to 


E. Parsons, 


school of 


there is some mention of linen and 
other yarns. 

Weavers’ guilds which are build- 
ing up libraries could well include a 
book such as this because handweav- 
ers, as a rule, need to know more 
about both the sources and the means 
of producing the materials they use, 
as well as the different varieties and 
grades available. 


WORKBOOK FOR THEORY OF COLOR. 
By Marjorie Whitney. Dubuque, lowa: 
William C. Brown Company. $1.00. 


—. is an excellent outline of the 
theory of color. It is designed to 
be used in art classes and when the 
blank pages of the book are properly 
filled in by the student, it will be- 
come a valuable text. 

Too few weavers really under- 
stand the real nature of color. After 
all, the mixing of color on the loom 
is not too different from the mixing 
of pigments. Properly used with ade- 
quate guidance, the finished work- 
book will be a practical reminder of 
pleasant and _ exciting 
with color. 


adventures 


It is not of much value to the aver- 
age weaver working alone, but with 
a well trained colorist as group lead- 
er and supervisor, it would make a 
splendid program for a 
study group. 


weavers’ 


Miss Whitney is chairman of the 
department of design at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. Weaving is offered in the School 
of Fine Arts. 


PILLOW LACE. By Elizabeth Mincoff and 
Margaret S. Marriage. lilustrations by 
Ernest Marriage and 50 patterns. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Charles T. 
Branford Co. $7.50. 


RITTEN in 1907, primarily 

for Englishwomen, “Pillow 
Lace” by Elizabeth Mincoff and 
Margaret S. Marriage is still con- 
sidered by many experts the stand- 
ard work on that subject. With the 
revival of interest in lace-making, as 
well as in other handicrafts in the 
United States, the Charles T. Bran- 
ford Company has considered it 
worthwhile to reprint the book which 
has found a response from American 
lace makers. 

The book was written because of 
the growing interest in handicraft 
in England in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds and because the authors be- 
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fer me by Kate Van Cleve 
| AMAT! URS 122 pages, 
—— 100 illustrations, $1.50 
. Best book on making 
TRATIONS a warp. 
Branford Company, Suite E 
551 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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"WEAVING LESSONS for 
HAND LOOMS" 
by 
Edith Huntington Snow and 
Laura L. Peasley, formerly of 
“The Snow Looms, and School 
of Crafts.” 
Illustrated by drawings and charts. 


A simple and clear explanation both 
for teachers’ use and for those without 
access to teachers . . . by whom it has 
been used with signal success. 


Recommended by Lili Blumenau, 
Textile expert and Instructor. 


Orders sent to Publisher 


M. P. Davison 
P. O. Box 299 Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 








SIMINOFF TEXTURES 


Handweaving Bulletin 
12 issues—$6.00 


Fabric Swatches and Yarns 
1641 Josephine St Berkeley 3, Calif. 











7 “lreasury of 
Profersional pbduice! 
ADVENTURES IN 
WEAVING 


The NEW, COMPLETE book on weaving! Not 
mly gets the beginner off to the right start, but 
presents page aiter page of revolutionary tech- 
niques never before shown that are an inspira 
ion to experienced weavers. Gives expert advice 
all the way from buying the loom to treadling 
and threading techniques 
Contains NEW and_  <different ‘‘b'ended-draft”’ 
threading techniques, with 50 original examples ot 
8-harness ‘‘blended’’ patterns and swatches ‘ 
texture and color weaving by Jack Lenor Larsen 
Swedish originals by Margaret Bergman . . 


eproductions of swatches by Northwest Guild 
Weavers . numerous fine examples of Canadian 
weaving typical traditional styles and inno 


vations galore. Well over 400 pages . more 
than 300 illustrations, 30 in BEAUTIFUL FULL 
COLOR excellent glossary on weaving terms 


THE AUTHOR... 
GERTRUDE G. GREER, an active artist-crafts- 
man in the Northwest Weavers Guild, has been 
a profound student of the subject for many years. 
She has the taculty of divining and encouraging 
the talents of others 


see eee ee ee eee ee 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
5070 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
[] Please _ send ADVENTURES 
IN WEAVING $12.00 
[] Enclosed $ 
COD [] Send for exam 
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C] Send 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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| Hou Ready 


Second Printing of Berta 
Frey’s popular 


SEVEN PROJECTS 
IN 
ROSEPATH 


$1.50 
Order from: 
Berta Frey, 210 East 22nd 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

or 

Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


or from your bookdealer 














BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
LOOM 
CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadle and table-model looms 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 


= 


Let Hammett's catalog be your guide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








“BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER” 


Free descriptive catalog listing over 
100 leading Domestic and Foreign 
Weaving Books. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 





Dept. HW. Box 1931 Carmel, Calif. 





<<: Standard Manual 


 §*° Bobbin Lace 


by Mincoff and Marriage. 






Complete instructions. 
50 patterns; 90 illus- 
trations. 280 pages. 


Lace history, tools, techniques. 
“The lace maker's bible.” $7.50 


Branford Company, Suite & 


551 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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lieved that what was needed to re- 
generate women’s handicrafts was a 
changed point of view. “They should 
take their crafts a little more serious- 
ly.” With the purpose of 
more easily understood instructions 
in the art of lace making and present- 
ing patterns in a more practical way, 
the authors have presented a 
“thorough and graduated” course of 
instruction with carefully chosen 
samples and diagrams. They discuss 


giving 


tools, patterns, and thread and the 
varieties of lace. Chapters are de- 
voted to Russian lace, Torchon, Mal- 
tese, Cluny, plaited lace, and Saxony 
guipure. While styles have changed, 
interest in good lace remains and the 
classic examples should be part of 
every lace maker’s background. 

The book contains an excellent 
short bibliography, an analysis of 
patterns and a glossary of terms 
which makes easier an understanding 
of foreign terms. 
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Redwood Guild Benefit 
For Handicapped Student 


HEN a handicapped student 
from Santa Rosa, California, 
needed a loom of her own to further 
her studies in handweaving, the Red- 
wood Empire Weavers, most of 
whom are or have been students in 
the weaving classes at the Santa 
Rosa Junior College, sponsored a 
combination exhibition, sale, and tea 
that brought heart-warming response 
from the community. 

Local women, most of whom do 
not weave, loaned heirloom hand- 
woven coverlets for the exhibition 
when it was decided that this would 
create interest because no collection 
of coverlets ever had been shown 
there. Mrs. Esther Hudson, instruc- 
tor in weaving at the jumor college 
opened her home for the occasion. 
There was a display of handweaving 
by members of the group and a table 





Mrs. John Sother of Petaluma, California, spinning at the loom she bought 
in Norway at the Redwood Empire Weavers’ benefit tea at Santa Rosa Cali 
fornia. Coverlets in the background were lent for the exhibition. 
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of handwoven articles donated for 
the sale. No admission was charged 
but the response was so generous 
that an amount was raised sufficient 
to purchase the loom. 

Mrs. John Belden was general 
chairman of the event. Mrs. Sara 
Skaggs, president of the Redwood 
Empire Weavers, and Mrs. Clara 


Larimer, president of the Sonoma | 
County Weavers, presided at the tea | 


table. 


HAND LOOM WEAVING FOR AMA- | 


TEURS. By Kate Van Cleve. 122 pp. 
Diagrams. Boston, Massachusetts: 
Charles T. Branford Co. $1.50. 
MONG other advantages of 
Kate Van Cleve’s “Hand Loom 
Weaving for Amateurs” are these— 
it is a small book, easily carried 
around and handy to pick up and 
hold and it really was written ‘in the 
workshop” as the publisher announ- 
ces. Everything in the book has been 
well tested by experience. Beginning 
weavers, we believe, often are dis- 
couraged by the size of the books 
they are asked to read and_ the 
amount of information thrown at 
their heads at one time. 

Clearly written, and illustrated 
with excellent diagrams, the book be- 
gins with weaving on a frame and 
goes on to 2-harness weaving on 
both table and floor looms. There are 
any number of directions for weav- 
ing articles from face cloths to rugs. 
The sections on warping are especial- 
ly recommended by experienced 
weavers as giving easily understood 
directions for the beginner. 

Written for Boston University’s 
craft program, initiated in coopera- 


tion with the Fellowcrafters Guild in | 


1935, the book has run through five 
editions. Miss Van Cleve teaches 
weaving at the Boston School of Oc- 
cupational Therapy which is affiliated 
with Tufts College and in her own 
Garden Studio in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS. 





By Edith Huntington Snow and Laura | 


L. Peasley. Illustrated. 42 pp. Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania: Marguerite P. 
Davison. $2.50. 


RITTEN by two of America’s 

most outstanding handweavers, 
“Weaving Lessons for Hand 
Looms” gives to young weavers the 
valuable experience which Miss 
Snow and Miss Peasley gained from 
their various activities. The book was 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


HAND WEAVING | 


ALL WEAVING TERMS 

EXPLAINED AND AR- 

RANGED IN ALPHABET- 
ICAL ORDER 


The Encyclopedia contains weaving 
terms used in the United States as 
well as in the British Common- 
wealth. It can serve either as a ref- 
erence book, or as a handbook of 
hand weaving. Its main purpose is 
to enable the weaver to read and 
understand any weaving publica- 
tion, book, or periodcal regardless 
of its technical level or age. 


Only a very limited number 
of copies left. 


Price: $3.50 


[-HANDIGRAFTS 


FULFORD, QUE. CANADA 














SAVE $17.50 ON 
HANDBOOK OF 
WEAVES 


Quick, accurate information on how 
to do twills, crepe weaves, filling 
fabrics, fancy twills, cotton warp 
frieze, corkscrew twills, corded 
weaves, ply cloths, tricot cross and 
hundreds more. 1875 easy-to-follow 
detailed illustrations. 402 large- 
size pages. Professionals have paid 
up to $25 a copy for Oelsner and 
Dale’s famous HANDBOOK OF 
WEAVES—the most comprehensive 
encyclopedia of weaving ever com- 
piled. Don’t be satisfied with mere 
“dabbling”. Learn to be an expert 
weaver with the book that acknowl- 
edged experts use and recommend. 
Rich storehouse of fabric ideas for 
your home, for gifts, and for sales 
purposes. New unabridged reprint 
edition just $7.50 postpaid. Only 
1000 copies in print so mail check 
or M. O. TODAY to Dover Publice- 
tions, Dept. HW2, 1780 B’way, N. 
Y. 19, N. Y. Cash-back guarantee. 








HANDWEAVING NEWS 


A monthly instruction leaflet 
for weavers 
12 issues $3.00 a year 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave. Detroit 4, Mich. 








THEORY OF COLOR 


A new workbook by Marjorie Whitney, 
Chairman, Department of Design, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Every beginning Weav- 
er should have a copy. Price only $1.00. 
Order your copy today. 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Dubuque, Iowa. 

















NEW BOOK 


THERE IS 

THERE IS 

THERE IS 
JUST 





The TERRASPOOL METHOD is now in pictures. 
— Concise simple explanations — 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
IDEAS. Now you can see 


If you don’t use this method you are wasting valuable time and 


thread. The new threading and ty 


of the book! Plans and specifications for adapting to your loom 


included. 
Price $3.‘ 


Send for yours today to: 


TERRACE 
4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


“THE TERRASPOOL METHOD OF WARPING” 


Something New in Warping 
An Easy Way to Warp 
A Simple Step-By-Step Book 

‘ OFF THE PRESS! 

the TERRASPOOL in ACTION. 


ing ideas alone are worth the price 


5 Postpaid 


YARN SHOP 
Portland 19, Oregon 
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prepared as a series of lessons which 
their assistants could use when the 


partners in the famous Snow 
Looms and School of Crafts were 
abroad. The book’s purpose now, as 
then, is to supply the solid founda- 
tion on which the weaver’s individual 
structure of skill, aptitude, and crea- 
tive expression can be built. 

The first lesson is concerned with 
looms and loom equipment while the 
second describes various processes, 
from making a warp in four differ- 
ent ways, beaming and threading it, 
to tying it up in preparation for 
weaving. Lesson three has to do with 
weaving itself—how to select a warp, 
thread a pattern, and vary the prod- 
uct—with practical suggestions for 
the beginning weaver. 

This little book is recommended 
by some of the best-known weaving 
teachers and has been used at home 
by many weavers who have been un- 
able to attend classes or work with 
teachers regularly. 

An article on Miss Snow and her 
work appeared in the April, 1950, 
issue of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN. 


THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN HAND-WEAVING. By Mary 
Meigs Atwater. Revised edition. 341 
pages. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $5.50. 

ONG AWAITED, the revised 
edition of Mary Meigs Atwater’s 

“The Shuttle-craft Book of Ameri- 

can Hand-weaving” is at last avail- 

able, with dozens of new illustrations 
and diagrams and added chapters on 
native American weaves which will 
be of great interest to contemporary 
craftsmen. The book not only will 
bring a great deal of valuable techni- 
cal information to present day weav- 
ers, but also understanding of hand- 
weaving which the author calls 

America’s “true national popular 

art.” And a true national popular 

art, she says “shaped by the neces- 
sities and colored by the dreams of 

a whole people—is a deeply touching 

and a very precious thing.” 

Starting to weave when this popu- 
lar art was still at a low ebb, Mrs. 
Atwater was one of the pioneers who 
helped to reestablish weaving as an 
important handicraft. ““We in Ameri- 
ca are a young nation,” she notes in 
her introduction, “but there have 
been years enough for a true national 
popular art to develop characteristic 
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forms of beauty, to flourish greatly, 
to languish, and finally to be revived. 
There is now no danger that it will 
ever become a lost art.” 

Weaving is an essentially simple 
matter, she says, and if it seems com- 
plicated at first it is only because 
there are too many ways to weave. 
Each age and each country has its 
own weaves and patterns and nobody 
could possibly know them all. The 
weaver has a “horizon unlimited.” 
In her book she proposes to “pass 
along the results of a long and in- 
timate experience with the craft, to 
provide beginners with detailed and 
practical directions for the funda- 
mental processes, to give an account 
of the weaves and patterns current in 
Colonial America, and to supply in- 
formation—not available elsewhere 
—of the ‘native’ American weaves 
from Mexico, Guatemala, Peru and 
our own Southwest.” 

Yielding to no one in her admira- 
tion for Colonial overshot and _ its 
beautiful results in American cover- 
lets, she discusses those designs at 
length and presents many _ illustra- 
tions of rare examples. In addition 
to these chapters, she discusses Sum- 
mer-and-Winter, Spot or Bronson, 
double-faced twill, damask, the dou- 
ble weave, and leno. 

“It is far more difficult,” she 


FOR SALE: IMPORTED GERMAN LOOM—four 
shaft with fly shuttle—weaves 54 inches—now 
stored 50 miles from New York City. Mrs. Konrad 
Halle, 76 Pinehurst Ave., New York 33, N. Y 

WANTED: Thaibok Fabrics Ltd. are specialists in 
sales and promotion of fine handwoven textiles. A 
very successful base of distribution has been now 
established in the Thaibok handwoven silks from 
Siam. We would welcome contact with any crafts- 
men interested in obtaining a regular American 
market for their handiwork. Thaibok Fabries, Ltd., 
37 E. 61st. St., New York 21, N. Y. TE 8-8050 


WANTED: SCHOOLS and CLUBS write to Mar- 
guerite Guillet Brooks for illustrated circulars and 
special quantity prices on ““TWO-HARNESS TECH- 
NIQUES”’ and other Thread Craft publications. Ad 
dress: Marguerite Brooks, Box 855, Darien, Con- 
necticut. 

WANTED: ARTIST-DESIGNERS: outstanding crea- 
tive painters, fashion textile designers with excei- 
lent art, design school training wanted for N. Y. C 
staff or free-lance employment by major men’s neck- 
wear manufacturer. Box Q, Handweaver and Crafts- 
man, 246—Sth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
LESSONS: WEAVING LESSONS, given on your own 
loom at home. Experienced teacher. Maria Mundal, 
226 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y. Tel. RE. 
7-8819. 
| SUBSCRIBE NOW to Marin County Handweavers 
Bulletin. Samples of materials and items of interest. 
10 copies a year. $2.50. P. O. Box 18, San 
Anselmo, Calif. 























writes, “to weave a_ satisfactory 
plain-weave fabric than it is to make 
a piece in simple pattern weaving.” 
In her chapter on the plain weave 
she includes fifty-fifty tabby, warp- 
faced rep and weft-faced rep. 

The twill weave, “basic to all ages 
and all peoples,” undoubtedly is the 
most useful weave. Her chapter she 
considers merely an introduction to 
the subject. 

In the chapter on rug weaving she 
points out that it is a special branch 
of the textile craft and that most of 
the familiar weaves are not suited to 
floor coverings. She mentions special 
weaves for rugs, including the “two- 
warp” technique fairly common for 
machine production but until recent- 
ly only little used by handweavers. It 
is, She believes, the most practical for 
rugs and offers the widest range for 
pattern possibilities. 

She devotes a chapter to pick-up 
weaving, with a description of nine 
native American weaves in this tech- 
nique. The final chapter is on finish- 
ing fabrics. 

The interesting modern develop- 
ments in handweaving are owing 
largely, in her opinion, to the many 
who weave for personal satisfaction 
rather than for money-profit and it 
is to this group that we may look for 
further progress in the future. 


_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AVAILABLE: WEAVERS RENTAL LIBRARY. Books 
loaned by mail. Craft Books houzht and sold 
Stamped envelope for list. ROBERT HEARTZ, Ep 
ping, New Hampshire 


SUMMER CLASSES: Summer Craft classes. Weaving, 
beginning, advanced, design, draw-loom. Metal, 
jewelry, paintine. Other crafts. Stamped envelop: 
please. BRENTWOOD CRAFTS, Box 241, Exeter, 
New Hampshire 


WEAVERS—Sell your surplus yarns and equipment 
through classified columns of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN at a reasonable charge. Help us meet 
the requests for second hand equipment. Send in your 
copy now for the Summer issue. HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Tel. OR-9-2748. 


WEAVERS GUILDS, CLASSES—yYou save on a 2 
year subscription to HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTS- 
MAN at group rates—$6.50 for two years, or 
$3.50 for one year if 25 or more new subscriptions 
or renewals sent on one check. Limited Number 
Winter, 1951, issue available for group subserip- 
tions. HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Tel. OR-9-2748. 


FOR INFORMATION on possible Weaving Institutes 
of two weeks duration, to be held in Massachusetts: 
terea, Kentucky; Saugatuck, Michigan; Chicago or 
Kankakee, Illinois, write to Miss Florence Daniels, 
831 Polk St., Chicago, or Miss Cornelia Stone, 
1211 East Court St., Kankakee 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 2 extra words for box and number, 4 extra for your name and address. We 


| forward all mail received nm answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. 
| Full payment for advertisements must be received in advance with the copy. Ad- 


vertised here. 


dress: Personals Department: Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 [Fifth 
York 1, N. Y. The publishers assume no responsibility for services or items ad- 
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Notes that Arrive 
in the Spring 


A new crop of letters has arrived in our 
mail box — letters from all over, telling 
of the appreciation with which HAND- 
WEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN is being 


received throughout the weaving world. 


FROM A READER: " . . . | want you to know that | am 
excited, delighted, and overjoyed with the content, for- 
mat and intent of HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN. 


Thank you again for your wonderful new magazine." 


AND A SCHOOL: " . . . Your magazine is a dream 


come true, and has covered many phases for the creative 


craftsman.” 


AND FROM THE US DEPARTMENT OF STATE: A letter 
asking permission to distribute in many foreign countries, 
material which has appeared in HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN, for re-publication in foreign-language 
periodicals. 
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EDERLIN 


PURE LINEN YARN 


Easy-to-weave ¢(\ “HOSTESS SET” 


| 


DESIGNED BY - Wvvee Lheffis OF STRAWBERRY HILL 


What a wonderful way to “make” a party—your 
own or your hostess-friends'! Hand-weaver Marie 
Phelps has designed a complete matching “Hostess 
Set: bridge-table cover, place mats, table scarf, 
napkins—even a pretty party apron for the hostess 
herself...all in a colorful, easy-to-weave pattern, 
bright with the lustre of the finest pure linen yarn 
made for hand-weaving—EDERLIN. 


Send 20c today for Ederlin Pattern No. 4 

— includes instructions for all five pieces. 
Ederlin Pure Linen Yarn 
comes in many weights 
and a wide range of 
exciting colors. Send 
25¢ for sample card. 


EDERER, 


Dept. O, Unity and Elizabeth Streets, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 











